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CHARLES SAWYER 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


As SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
I am directly concerned with the impact 
of trade upon American business, and 
the way in which imports and exports 
affect our economy. As an American I 
am directly concerned with the part 
world trade plays in building world 
peace. 


Exports Highly Important 


First of all, what do exports mean to 
us? 

lf you were to listen to the Soviets, 
they would tell you that exports are in- 
dispensable to us, that we need to export 
in order to get rid of surplus goods, 
which would otherwise flood our markets 
and plunge us into depressions. I do 
not hold with that view at all. Our eco- 
nomic stability depends primarily on the 
state of our domestic business and on 
the general economic policies which we 
pursue. 

While exports, on the whole, represent 
a relatively small part of our total out- 
put, they are highly important to some 
segments of our industry and agricul- 
ture. For them, exports can make the 
difference between our having a high 
level of prosperity and just getting 
along. They provide a livelihood for 
more than 3,000,000 American wage 
earners and farmers. 

Our businessmen appreciate their 
stake 1n exports. In the 3 years 1948 
through 1950, more than 25 percent of 
the machine tools and tractors they pro- 
duced and about 12 percent of all trucks 
and agricultural machinery were sold 
abroad. Those are just a few examples. 
Farmers are even more dependent upon 
export markets. During the same pe- 
riod, 33 percent of the wheat they raised, 
29 percent of the cotton, 25 percent of 
the tobacco, 52 percent of the dried 
prunes, about 18 percent of the lard and 
processed milk—again taking only a few 
examples—were exported. The con- 
sumer benefits from exports too. The 
fuller production made possible because 
we do an export business makes for 
cheaper prices of most of the things we 
buy as consumers every day of our lives. 

Thus, all of us, whether businessmen, 
farmers, wage earners, or housewives 
have a direct stake in exports. More- 
over, the goods going to the free nations 
of the world are helping to make them 
stronger economically. They are help- 
ing to build the military might which is 
part of our mutual strength against 
Communist aggression. 

During the war and postwar years we 
have paid for a large part of our own 
exports by giving away large sums of 
money to help other countries buy from 





Epiror’s Nore.—This article reproduces, 
for the most part, Secretary Sawyer’s ad- 
dress over the American Broadcasting Co. 
network closing the annual celebration of 
World Trade Week. 
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us the goods they so urgently needed, 
first for relief, then for reconstruction 
of their war-torn economies, and more 
recently te speed military production for 
our mutual defense. Not only has our 
economic aid gained us strong demo- 
cratic allies against Red imperialism, 
but also it has contributed to the high 
levels of economic activity which have 
been achieved throughout the free world. 





Announcing the New Foreign 
Commerce Weekly 


Beginning with the July 7 issue, For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY will bring you 
more news, with more speed, in more 
readable form, and at less cost. 

The official publication of the Office 
of International Trade will still bear the 
familiar title, carry the same general 
types of information, and appear on the 
customary once-a-week schedule. In 
other respects, however, it will be a new 
magazine designed specifically to serve 
the needs of operating exporters, im- 
porters, and others actively engaged in 
foreign trade. 

The new Foreign COMMERCE WEEKLY 
will contain new departments to permit 
more convenient arrangement of the ma- 
terial now contained in the magazine, 
and to allow the inclusion of additional 
material. 

Every step in the preparation of mate- 
rial for the magazine will be accelerated. 
Quick-drying paper will be used to speed 
printing. Delivery time will be reduced 
by sending your magazine to you by first- 
class mail. 

Type will be larger and more readable. 
Headlines will be more distinctive. Im- 
portant news will be featured. The cover 
will be modernized. More pages will be 
added. 

At the same time the domestic sub- 
scription price will be cut from $9.00 a 
year to $3.50 a year. Unexpired sub- 
scriptions at the old rate will be extended 
over appropriate periods of time in ac- 
cordance with the new rate. 











During this period of large-scale 
foreign aid we have looked steadily for- 
ward to a time when such aid is no 
longer needed, and trade can be carried 
on in a more nearly normal way. Ever 
since the end of World War II the United 
States has worked with other nations to 
break down outmoded restrictions which 
have shackled world trade in the past. 
We have tried in a positive way to pro- 
mote the healthy growth of international 
commercial relations. 

Through these efforts and our foreign- 
aid programs, including the European 
Recovery Program, our various programs 
of technical and scientific aid to lesser 
developed countries—such as the Point-4 
program—the international loans of our 
Export-Import Bank, and other actions, 
we promoted a gradual restoration of 
healthy world trade. 

By 1950, the free world had made prog- 
ress of which we could all be rightly 
proud. Our own economy had weath- 


ered the postwar adjustment strains 
magnificently. In Europe, prewar pro- 
duction rates had been substantially sur- 
passed by 1950. Higher levels of eco- 
nomic activity all over the world were 
reflected in a flow of goods in interna- 
tional trade greater than before the war, 
even with United States trade excluded. 
Many controls over imports and cur- 
rency exchange were being relaxed and 
trade barriers were diminishing. Gen- 
eral optimism as to the economic outlook 
seemed more than justified. 


War Alters World Trading 
Relations 


Then came the treacherous Red at- 
tack in Korea. It slowed the entire free 
world in its determined march toward 
economic progress. Korea greatly al- 
tered world trading relations and forced 
the development of new economic foreign 
policies. Productive facilities both at 
home and abroad, which had been pour- 
ing out the goods of peace, had to be di- 
verted to defense production, and that 
created new hardships for the nations 
which were at the threshold of economic 
recovery. 

In less than 2 years since the Korean 
outbreak, we achieved at home another 
production miracle. Our industrial and 
agricultural production is now at a rate 
about 12 percent higher than in mid- 
1950. We are setting aside about 50 
billion dollars a year of our output for 
security purposes, and yet this is being 
done without a reduction in our living 
standards. Total income after taxes in 
1951 was at an all-time high. And while 
we build our military defenses and sus- 
tain our living standards we are con- 
tinuing our foreign assistance to speed 


the military defenses of western Europe 
and Asia. 


Export Controls 


These accomplishments have been fa- 
cilitated by the export-import program 
administered by the Department of Com- 
merce. In the early postwar years, while 
export controls eased the inflationary 
impact of the large demand for our 
scarce goods, they also helped assure our 
foreign friends of a fair share of these 
products. 

Since Korea we have drastically tight- 
ened the security phases of our export 
controls. These controls have helped to 
keep goods moving freely and fairly and 
without undue price rises. Most im- 
portant, they have cut off all exports to 
the Soviet bloc of goods of military or 
strategic significance. 

During the whole of 1951, China re- 
ceived only $181 worth of goods originat- 
ing in the United States—just a few 
books which went by mail and did not 
need a license. I hope these books were 
a reminder of the potential benefits to be 
derived from peaceful trade relations 
with the free world. 


(Continued on p. 26) 












Investment Sought by 
French Shoe Manufacturer 


A French firm, Société Riu-Sarda & Fils, 
S. A. R. L., wishes to interest an American 
shoe manufacturer in investing capital and 
supplying modern equipment processes, and 
techniques, for the manufacture in France 
of new kinds of footwear. This company 
specializes in manufacturing work shoes, 
which are meeting with less favor because 
of consumer demand for lighter shoes. 

The firm reports that daily production, in 
the last 5 years, has risen from 300 to 500 
pairs of shoes, and that it is having financial 
difficulties as a result of the increase in prices 
of raw materials. In order to maintain pro- 
duction, the firm wishes to manufacture, at 
least partially, new types of footwear which 
it could easily distribute through its 13 
stores. 

The company’s buildings cover 1,410 square 
meters, with additional ground space of 800 
square meters, and 2,000 square meters of 
land 144 miles from the site. Machinery in- 
cludes 6 cutting presses, 24 sewing machines, 
4 milling machines, and a rotary engine. 

Inquiries are invited by Louis Riu, man- 
aging director, Société Riu-Sarda & Fils, 
S. A. R. L., Rue des Ecoles, Limoux (Aude), 
France. 


U. S. Capital Invited by 
French Steel Manufacturer 


A French manufacturer of structural 
steel, hoisting and lifting equipment, and 
steel construction of all types, is interested 
in obtaining an investment of American 
capital in order to operate at full capacity 
and to meet the demand for steel structures 
and articles in France and its oversea ter- 
ritories. 

The company employs approximately 275 
workers, technicians, and engineers. The 
plant covers 120,000 square feet, in addition 
to which it has garages, club rooms, and 
offices. The factory located at La Riche, 
about 1 mile from Tours, consists of three 
buildings and has installations such as 
ventilation, insulation, fluorescent lighting, 
and sound-proofing. 

Interested parties are invited to communi- 
cate with Gilbert Voyer, manager, Etablis- 
sements Voyer & Co., 35 Rue de Clocheville, 
Tours (Indre-et-Loire), France. 


French Firm Invites 
U. S. Participation 


Rene Cousin Aine (Fonderie Nouvelle 
d’Aluminium), a French manufacturer of 
plant boilers and heaters and generators for 
central heating, wishes to interest an Ameri- 
can firm in investing capital in his plant 
(a minimum of $50,000 at present) to permit 
large-scale expansion of production, par- 
ticularly of patented heating generators. 
Alternatively, Mr. Cousin would consider an 


4 


arrangement for the manufacture under li- 
cense in the United States of the generators. 
In either case, the French firm’s sales organi- 
zation would undertake distribution of the 
generators in Europe. 

Descriptive information (in French) and 
photographs of generators are available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties are invited to correspond 
with Rene Cousin Aine, Fonderie Nouvelle 
d’Aluminium, 206 Avenue Pasteur, Pessac, 
Gironde, France. 


Israeli Firm Invites 


Investment Offers 


The Israeli Investment & Finance Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., P. O. Box 1688, Tel Aviv, Israel, 


—_ 


ee 


/ WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


reportedly will consider offers from investors 
abroad, having the necessary resources and 
experience, who wish to participate in joint 
ventures, in Israel within the scope of the 
Corporation’s activities, which include ship- 
ping, construction, and trade. 


Information on Postal 
Districts in Berlin 


HICOG, Berlin Element, recently reported 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce that 
some United States firms which address com- 
mercial inquiries to German firms in certain 
Berlin Postal Districts bearing the designa- 
tion “Berlin W” or “Berlin NW” are appar- 
ently under the impression that any firm 
located in such a Postal District is located in 
the Western Sectors of Berlin. The follow- 
ing Berlin Postal Districts, notwithstanding 
their “W” or “NW” designation, are in the 





trade contracts. 


undertaken with these firms. 


and abroad. 


on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Alcoholic Beverages: 65. 
Alloys: 5. 

Automobile Accessories: 27, 57. 
Beauty Products: 2, 21. 
Building Materials: 57. 
Carbon: 9, 53. 

Chemical Products: 8, 52. 


Clothing: 25. 
Cutlery: 35. 
Dolls: 4. 


Electrical Equipment: 23, 40, 44. 
Explosives: 33. 

Flax and Tow: 30. 

Foodstuffs: 47, 52, 57, 63. 
Footwear: 17, 18. 

Furniture: 48. 

Glass Articles: 43. 

Handicraft Articles (Straw): 46. 
Hardware: 28, 41, 57. 


Jewelry: 54. 
Leather and Skins: 50, 61, 62. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
Detailed information on trading conditions is available from the 
Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Household and Industrial Appliances: 19. 


Licensing Opportunities: 1 through 27. 
Machinery and Accessories: 
Agricultural: 68. 
Industrial: 1, 3, 6, 7, 24, 31, 32, 37, 38, 43, 
50, 64, 66, 68. 
Mining: 31, 68. 
Road-building: 68. 
Metal Products: 34, 36. 
Novelties: 50, 54. 
Paper Products: 20. 
Pharmaceutical Products: 26, 39, 52, 56. 
Refrigerator Cars: 29. 
Rubber Products: 15, 53. 
Scientific Apparatus: 36. 
Steel and Rolling Mill Products: 45, 49. 
Technical Information: 67. 
Textiles: 11, 50, 54, 59. 
Tobacco: 51. 
Toilet Preparations: 57. 
Tools: 42, 58, 60. 
Wood Pulp: 16. 
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Soviet Sector of Berlin: Berlin W 1; Berlin 
W 8; Berlin W 9; Berlin W 56; Berlin W 66; 
Berlin NW 6; and Berlin NW 7. 

Correct designation is considered essential 
in view of the Treasury Department’s recent 
action with respect to tariff duties applica- 
ble to imports from East Germany and the 
Eastern Sector of Berlin. 


Estimated 
require- 


Ceylon Plans Purchase of 
Canvas and Other Fabrics 


Bids are invited until August 12, 1952, by 
the Ceylon Government, from manufac- 
turers and principals only, for the supply and 
delivery of the following: 


Weight per Inrolls 
ments (lin- Width lineal yard (lineal 
eal yards) Description (inches) (ounces) yards) 

2, 000 Canvas flax No. 24 1814 40 
2, 000 Canvas flax No. 2 24 1744/18 40 
2, 000 Canvas flax No. 3 24 1644 40 
2,000 Canvas flax No. 4 24 15 40 
1, 000 Canvas flax No. 5... 24 1314 40 
720 Canvas flax No. 6 24 1214/1214 40 
500 Canvas flax No. 7- 24 10 34/11 40 
5, 000 Canvas flax green Willesden No. 1 36 2914 40 
4, 000 Canvas cotton green Willesden, improved double proofing. Rot 
and mildew proof 36 : 40 
20, 000 Canvas cotton, unbleached No. 5 36 21 40 
5, 000 Dowlas flax = tiie ” 54 17 50 
4, 000 Khaki waterproof duck material Nelson Shade I, superior and durable 
quality (guaranteed waterproof) for making raincoats ’: 28 
20, 000 Mosquito netting, white, superior quality, small mesh (30 holes per 


square inch) 


A copy of the specifications may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Copies are 
also available from the Embassy of Ceylon, 
2148 Wyoming Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

Bids should be mailed direct to the Chair- 
man, Tender Board, Ministry of Finance, 
P. O. Box 500, Colombo, Ceylon. 


Iran Invites Bids for 
Railroad Equipment 


The Iranian State Railways, Tehran, Iran, 
is inviting bids until August 2, 1952, for the 
supply and delivery of the following items 
(English translation not available) : 


Eternite Ondulee__ 1 x 1. 80 
Eternite Ondulee__ 1 x 2.10 
a 0.62 x1 


Bids must be submitted on c and f basis, 
and bidders must deposit 2 percent of the 
value of the items with the Iranian State 
Railways against a receipt, or supply a bank 
guaranty for the amount to be valid for 3 
months. 

Copies of the conditions for bidding and 
specifications are obtainable from the Iranian 
Embassy, 3003 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


12,000 M2 
1,000 M2 
2, 000 pieces 


Israeli Trade Official 
Visiting United States 


Dr. E. Justic, in behalf of the Union of 
Israel Fashion Industries, Tel Aviv, Israel, is 
visiting the United States until September 
for the purpose of organizing exports of 
Israeli fashions, such as knitwear, women’s 
jersey dresses, women’s coats, and raincoats. 
In addition, Dr. Justic is interested in dis- 
cussing possibilities of investment of Amer- 
ican capital in Israel’s fashion industry. 

Interested firms may communicate with 
Dr. Justic through the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Israel, 250 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Brazil University to 
Purchase Vessel 


The Instituto Oceanografisco de Univer- 
sidade de Séo Paulo (the State University of 
the State of Séo Paulo), Sado Paulo, Brazil, 
is interested in purchasing a seagoing vessel 
(ready-puilt) for oceanographic study adapt- 
able for research work. 

Further information and specifications are 
obtainable, upon request, from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Ceylon Offers to Export 
Crude Caffeine to U. S. 


The Director of Commerce in Ceylon is in- 
terested in exporting approximately 45,000 
pounds annually of crude caffeine processed 
from tea waste. 

Interested United States importers should 
submit standard specifications desired to the 
Ceylon Embassy, 2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


Licensing Opportunities 
(In the United States) 


1. France—Ateliers de Constructions 
d’Ozoir (manufacturer of ice-cream tur- 
bines), 19 rue de Férolles, Ozoir-La-Ferriére 
(Seine-et-Marne), is interested in licensing 
American firms with its patents, processes, 
techniques, and equipment for the manu- 
facture in the United States of ice-cream 
turbines of 4-, 8-, 12-, and 32-quart capacity. 

2. Italy—Societa’ Arcos, a. r. 1. (mmanufac- 
turer of cosmetics and perfumes), 30-32 Via 
Montecuccoli, Milan, offers its patents, proc- 
esses, and techniques for the manufacture 
in the United States of beauty products, such 
as perfumes, indelible lipstick and tearproof 
mascara, which company claims will not 
sting, burn, or smear. 

3. Italy—Studio Tecnico Ing. Emilio Bo- 
nati (manufacturer of steam boilers and 
accessories), Fiorenzuola d’Arda, is interested 
in licensing American firms with its patents, 
processes, and techniques for the manufac- 
ture in the United States of manometers, 
similar in shape and size to the Bourdon or 
Schaeffer types, and boilers, equipped with a 
separate steam chest, permitting a consid- 
erable saving in raw materials, which re- 
portedly lowers production costs. Firm 
claims the manometer is equal to two com- 
bined manometers, permitting constantly 
correct readings, being equipped with a dial 
which makes almost a full 360° swing, and 
available in types suitable for low, medium, 
or high pressures. 

4. Italy—G. Bonomi (manufacturer of 
dolls), 38 Via Sardegna, Milan, offers its 
patents, processes, and techniques for the 
manufacture in the United States of dolls, 
made of unbreakable plastic material in an 
assortment of sizes and with different expres- 
sions and costumes. 

5. Italy—Cruxo Societa’ (manufacturer of 
metal alloy products), 5 Via Romagnosi, 
Rome, offers its patents, methods, processes, 
and services in return for royalty payments 
and part cash settlement for the manufac- 
ture by an American firm of bronze-alumi- 
num alloys, claimed to have great elasticity 
and malleability for welding, and suitable for 
propellers, condenser pipes, water pump tur- 
bine wheels, propeller shafts, steam faucets, 
gears, and all marine purposes. In addition, 
firm states the alloys do not oxidize easily, 


are anti-magnetic, and resist acids. Also, 
alloys have been used to make metal arm- 
chairs, lamps, buttons, brooches, watchcases, 
and cigarette lighters. According to firm’s 
report, a method has been developed for 
plating other metals with alloys which 
hardens and rustproofs the metal plated. 

6. Italy—M. A. I. A. (Macchine Attrezzature 
Industriali Agricole), (manufacturer of can- 
ning machinery and conveyor equipment), 
22 Piazza della Borsa, Naples, wishes to 
license for manufacture in the United States 
a conveyor system, designed for .moving 
50,000 cans hourly in different directions 
and/or small electric vegetable-peeling table. 

7. Italy—Giuseppe Pisaroni (manufacturer 
of shoemaking machinery), 19 Via G. B. 
Bertini, Milan, desires to license an American 
firm to produce in the United States shoe- 
making machinery, claimed to be simpler to 
operate and much less complicated and ex- 
pensize than shoe machines generally used. 
Firm indicates its willingness to invest its 
patents against profit-sharing payments. 

8. Turkey—Jules J. Rakos, Recep Pasa 
Caddesi 11-13, Taksim, Istanbul, wishes to 
assign exclusive United States patent rights 
to an American manufacturer for the pro- 
duction of a fireproofing composition, appli- 
cable to wood as readily as ordinary paint 
without streaking, creeping, cracking, or 
peeling. United States patent No. 2,593,400, 
Serial No. 52,975, issued April 22, 1952. 


(In Foreign Countries) 


9. Austria—Graphitindustrie Dipl. Ing. O. 
Hummel K. G. (manufacturer of graphite 
articles), 9 Opernring, Vienna 1, seeks Ameri- 
can patents, processes, and techniques for 
the production in Austria of high percentage 
carbon graphite. Firm reports that Austrian 
graphite has an average carbon percentage of 
40 to 70, which is normally less than that 
required to produce suitable’ graphite 
products. 

10. France—Ateliers de Constructions 
d@’Ozoir (manufacturer of 4-, 8-, 12-, and 
32-quart ice-cream turbines), 19 rue de Fé- 
rolles, Ozoir-La-Ferriére (Seine-et-Marne), is 
interested in entering into a licensing ar- 
rangement with American firms for the man- 
ufacture in France of United States products 
for which its facilities are suitable. Firm’s 
equipment includes 2 lathing tools (Ernaut 
Batignolles), a lathe, 2 milling machines, a 
planer, a Mammoth shaper, 2 band saws, spot 
welders, an autogenous welding set, a paint 
set, 12 presses (50T, 25T, 18T, 15T, and J0T), 
a degreasing bath (trichlorethylene), and 2 
sets of polishing machines. 


11. France—Ets. M. Beuve Fils (manufac- 
turer of cotton, lisle, and wool stockings and 
socks) , 25 Avenue Jules Guesde, Pont-Sainte- 
Marie (Aube), on the basis of specific pro- 
posals, is interested in obtaining United 
States capital, patents, processes, techniques, 
and machinery for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution in France of textile products, par- 
ticularly nylon, for which its plant facilities 
are suitable. Firm’s equipment includes 15 
cotton machines, 3 winders, 3 seaming ma- 
chines, 3 looping machines, and a central 
heating transformer. 

12. France—Tissage du Bizet (manufac- 
turer of linen and cotton), 16, chemin du 
Bizet, Armentiéres (Nord), seeks American 
technical assistance, services, and invest- 
ment of capital for the modernization of its 
equipment which consists of 9 looms and a 
Swiss Schearer silk bobinner. Firm special- 
izes in weaving linen (‘‘Metis’—cotton warp, 
linen weft) for bedsheets. 

13. France—Etablissements Charles Bodin 
(manufacturer of mirrors and glass), 46 rue 
de la Brauderie, Chateauroux (Indre), wishes 
to obtain from an American firm, under a 
licensing arrangement, modern machinery 
and equipment for the production of mirrors 
and glass. Firm states its present equip- 
ment, which consists of three trucks and 
beveling, grinding, polishing, and silvering 
machines, is old and relatively inefficient. 











14. France—Marcel Burgal (manufacturer 
of small Moroccan leather articles), Avenue 
de Chinault, Issoudun (Indre) seeks United 
States capital and licenses to modernize its 
factory and@ increase production. Presently, 
firm’s equipment consists of four sewing 
machines, three trimming machines, two 
glazing machines, one machine for reptile 
work, a printing machine, and complete 
leatherworking tools. Firm states its fac- 
tory facilities at Vatan are suitable for plas- 
tic work. 


15. France—Société Anonyme des Etablis- 
sements DUBO—Anciens Ets. A. Dumothier 
& J. Beau (manufacturer of rubber and rub- 
ber articles, principally rubber shoes), Route 
du Vieux-Doulon, Nantes Doulon (Loire- 
Inférieure), is interested in entering into 
licensing arrangements with an American 
firm to manufacture United States patented 
rubber products in France. 

16. France—Gervais Fréres (manufacturer 
of cases and wood material for sheds, etc.), 
19, boulevard Sergent Triaire, Nimes (Gard), 
wishes to obtain United States process or 
patent for converting chestnut and holm oak 
trees into wood pulp, to be compressed either 
in panels for building products or for the 
manufacture of paper pulp. 

17. France— Ets. Laine Poyeton & Cie. 
(manufacturer of “Lapon” weather-proofed 
shoes, such as working, hunting, and football 
boots, and ski shoes) Rue de la République, 
Trun (orne), wishes to be licensed by an 
American firm with patents, processes, tech- 
niques, machinery, equipment, and services 
for the manufacture and distribution in 
France of military of civilian shoes for which 
French firm’s equipment is suitable. Shoe- 
factory equipment consists of entire series 
of Goodyear machines with welt K, and a 
standard machine and stapler for making 
sandals. 

18. France—Société Perigourdine de Pan- 
toufies “S. O. P. E. P.” (manufacturer of 
slippers and summer shoes), 7, rue Ste. Claire, 
Périgueux, Dordogne, is interested in being 
licensed by an American company for the 
manufacture and distribution in France and 
Europe of slippers and vulcanized or molded 
shoes, or any new processed articles. 

19. France—Société Genérale d’Appareil- 
lage Electrique (manufacturer of household 
appliances (electric, gas, and electric ranges, 
electric radiators, washers) , sheet-iron equip- 
ment (air exhausters), and castings), 137 
Rue de Gerland, Lyon (Rhone), seeks United 
States patents, processes, and techniques for 
the manufacture and distribution in France 
and Europe of domestic and industrial 
ironing machines and a well-known make of 
washing machines. 

20. Germany—A. (Nees) & Co. Buntpapier- 
fabrik (manufacturer of treated colored 
papers). 19 Fasaneriestrasse, Aschaffenburg/ 
Bayern, is interested in obtaining patents, 
processes, and techniques for the manufac- 
ture and sale of colored and chrome papers, 
either surface-coated or impregnated with 
synthetic lattice. Also, firm seeks a method 
of producing moist transfer paper used for 
printing. 

21. Italy—Societa’ Arcos, a. r. 1. (manufac- 
turer of cosmetics and perfumes), 30-32 Via 
Montecuccoli, Milan, wishes to obtain, under 
a licencing arrangement with an American 
firm, patents, processes, and techniques for 
the manufacture in Italy of Cosmetics and 
perfumes. 

22. Italy—Manifattura Ausonia di Amorosi 
& M. Pateracchi (manufacturer of carbon and 
other paper, typewriter ribbons, addresso- 
graph machines, etc.), 9 Via Chioggia, Milan, 
seeks United States patents, processes, tech- 
niques, machinery, and equipment for the 
modernization of its plant. Presently, firm’s 
equipment includes one steam boiler, two 
boilers for dyes, five color grinders, kneading 
machine, two paper-inking machines, three 
ribbon-inking machines, carbon-paper roller, 
tissue cutter, ribbon presser, and paper- 
cutting machine. 
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23. Italy—Bisi & Broetto s. r. 1. (manufac- 
turer of wires, cables, and ropes), 2 Via 
Michele Novaro, Milan, is interested in ob- 
taining United States licenses for production 
techniques covering special cording and rope 
for telecontrols and aviation and special 
cables and conductors for radio and televi- 
sion, as well as transmission cords for speed- 
ometers. Firm indicates its interest in ma- 
chinery and equipment for the manufacture 
of a new product. 

24. Italy—M. A. I. A. (Macchine Attrezza- 
ture Inrustriali Agricole), (manufacturer of 
canning machinery and conveyor equip- 
ment), 22 Piazza della Borsa, Naples, wishes 
to obtain, under a licensing arrangement, 
United States patents and technical processes 
for manufacturing in Italy up-to-date can- 
ning machinery. 

25. Italy—Renos-Alberti & Co. di Osvaldo 
Laurenzi (manufacturer of raincoats, work 
clothing, and uniforms), 6 Via Privata Far- 
saglia, Milan, is interested in being licensed 
by an American firm with designs, machinery, 
equipment and services covering new produc- 
tion methods for manufacturing clothing in 
Italy particularly work clothes and raincoats. 

26. Italy—Laboratorio Tubi Lux—Dott. 
Giorgio Carracoy (manufacturer of ophthal- 
mic medicines and ointments), 106-110 Via S. 
Lucia, Naples, is interested in United States 
patents, processes, and techniques for the 
production of ointments and liquid prepara- 
tions for treatment of eye diseases. Firm 
indicates its willingness to purchase special- 
ized machines and equipment if necessary. 


27. Morocco (French)—Etablissements 
Amedee Mouries (manufacturer of parts and 
accessories; repairs and reconditions machin- 
ery), Rond-Point Denoueix, Casablanca, 
wishes to be licensed by an American firm 
specializing in the manufacture of automo- 
bile accessories for the production and sale 
in Morocco of such items. 


Import Opportunities 


28. Australia—Grazcos Co-operative Ltd. 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer), 46 
Young Street, Sydney, N. S. W., has available 
for export “Victor Ball Drenching Gun” for 
administering phenothiazine, bluestone- 
nicotine, and arsenical drenches. Further 
information available from Australian Trade 
Commissioner, Suit 426, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y., or directly from firm. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

29. Belgium—Ateliers Germain, S. A. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter of railway rolling stock), 
44, rue de Trazegnies, Monceau-sur-Sambre, 
wishes to export railway refrigerator cars. 

30. Belgium—René Pipyn (importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer, commission mer- 
chant), 209 Coupure, Ghent, seeks market 
for flax and tow for spinning, and flaz waste 
and flax tow for making paper. 

31.German y—Stahlwerke Brueninghaus 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer, exporter), West- 
hofen in Westfalen, offers to export and seeKs 
agent for springs of all kinds for mines, rail- 
roads, and vehicle and machine construction; 
also, mining equipment lattice masts. Per- 
tinent shipping instructions desired. Illus- 
trated booklets available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

32. Germany—Rudolf Craemer (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 61 von Vinckestrasse, Halver 
i. W., wishes to export and seeks agent for 
textile-machine accessories, including springs 
of all kinds. Firm wishes pertinent shipping 
instructions. Set of illustrated leaflets (in 
German) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

33. Germany — Deutsche Pyrotechnische 
Fabriken G. m. b. H.—U. S. Administration 
(manufacturer, exporter) , 6-9 Regensburger- 
strasse, Neumarkt/Oberfaiz, Bavaria, has 
available for export and seeks agent for 
ammonium-nitrate explosives for commercial 


purposes (Donarit 1, Ammonit 2, Donarit 3), 
blasting supplies, and fireworks. Descriptive 
information on explosives, and illustrated 
catalog with price list on fireworks, available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intellij. 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com. 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

34. Germany—Dresbach & Cie, G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 42-46 von Vincke. 
strasse, Halver i. Westf., offers on an outright 
sale basis forged and pressed parts. Perti- 
nent shipping instructions desired. Illus. 
trated leaflets and price information avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

35. Germany—Friedrich Engels & Cie 
(manufacturer, exporter), 12 Marienstrasse, 
Solingen, offers on an outright sale basis 
cutlery, including sugar tongs, scissors, and 
poultry shears. Illustrated leaflets available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

36. Germany—Fust & Beckmann, Geraete- 
bau G. m. b. H. (manufacturer, exporter), 
7 Kapellenstrasse, Neheim-Huesten, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for electrical appa- 
ratus for facial massage, and for the treat- 
ment of rheumatism, neuritis and similar 
ailments, as well as metal tubes of all kinds. 
Pertinent shipping instructions desired. 
Set of leaflets (in German) available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. «Price information in- 
cluded in leaflets on metal tubes only. 

37. Germany—Maschinenfabrik Friedrich 
Haas G. m. b. H. (manufacturer, exporter), 
67 Leverkuser Strasse, Rehmscheid-Lennep, 
has available for export drying machines for 
the chemical, mining, ceramic, match, and 
agricultural and food processing industries, 
as well as other types of drying installations. 
Set of illustrated leaflets available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

38. Germany—Gebr. Hoenscheid (manu- 
facturer, exporter, wholesaler), Remscheid- 
Osterbusch, wishes to export 500 monthly of 
various types of lifting devices, such as ball- 
bearing spur-gear pulley blocks ‘“Gehéore,” 
“Gehore” trolleys, rope pulleys, wall winches, 
slewable building cranes, and screw lifting 
jacks. Set of illustrated leaflets with price 
information available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
ym. ©. 

39. Germany—Heinrich Klenk (exporter, 
wholesaler), 180 Postschliessfach, Schwein- 
furt I, Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for drugs and botanicals. Price list (in 
German) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

40. Germany—Raettig-Kehr KG., elektro- 
techn. Apparate und Aggregatebau (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Hoffnungsthal Bez. 
Koeln., offers on an outright sale basis elec- 
trical supplies and equipment. Pertinent 
shipping instructions desired. Illustrated 
leafiets available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

41. Germany—Schneider & Kessler (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 94 Bahnhofstrasse, Vol- 
marstein-Ruhr., offers on an outright sale 
basis locks for bicycles and motorcycles. 
Illustrated leaflets available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

42. Germany—Hugo Urbahn (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 10 Schreinerstrasse, Solin- 
gen, has available for export and seeks agent 
for precision cutting tools for the bicycle, 
automobile, and metal-processing industries. 
Pertinent shipping instructions desired. De- 
scriptive booklet with price information 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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43. Germany—Heinrich Wagner, Maschin- 
enfabrik, (manufacturer, exporter), 101 
Bahnhofstrasse, Laasphe i. Westf., offers on 
an outright sale basis molding and sand 
disintegrator machines, and iron separators. 
Pertinent shipping instructions’ desired. 
Illustrated booklet available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

44. Germany—Wessel-Werk, Aktiengesell- 
schaft (manufacturer, exporter), 62/66 
Dransdorfer Weg, Bonn. A. Rh., has available 
for export insulators of various types. Per- 
tinent shipping instructions desired. Cata- 
log (in German), descriptive and price 
information, as well as diagrams, available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

45. Germany — Westfalenhuette Aktien- 
gesellschaft; (manufacturer, exporter), 12 
Eberhardstrasse, Dortmund, offers on an out- 
right sale basis steel and rolling mill prod- 
ucts, such as plates, medium-sheets, check- 
ered plates, dynamo-sheets, tin plates, 
cold-rolled steel strip, hot-rolled broad strip 
forgings, pit propping, quality and high- 
grade steel, semis, round bars, wire rod, 
merchant bars, reinforcing bars, steel sheet 
piling, wire and wire products, Thomas- 
phosphate, cement, and other by-products. 
Leaflet available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

46. Italy—Fratelli Gianni (exporter, com- 
mission merchant, sales/indent agent), 55 
Corso Buenos Aires, Milan, wishes to export 
handicraft articles of straw, including hand- 
bags, hats, baskets, and bottle containers. 
Illustrated pamphlet with price list avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

47. Morrocco (French)—Les Conserves 
Alimentaires de Safi S. A. (manufacturer, 
exporter, wholesaler), Route du Djorf Youdi, 
Safi, offers to export, preferably direct, but 
would consider appointing agents for the 
sale of, canned oil sardines, 3,500 cases 
(350,000 tins) immediately available, with 
500 cases (50,000 tins) of boneless and skin- 
less sardines packed in olive oil and canned 
in tins of size “4, American 22, Norwegian 


style.” Price information available on re- 
quest from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


48. Belgian Congo—Cercle de Leopold- 
ville (Leopoldville (Leopoldville Club), 
(social club), 1 Avenue du Port, Leopoldville, 
seeks direct purchase quotations on the fol- 
lowing anticipated order of club furniture 
with aluminum frames, weather-resistant 
upholstery, and capable of being disas- 
sembled and assembled easily: 200 straight 
chairs; 100 to 150 comfortable armchairs; 
and 75 to 100 dining tables, each having 
seating capacity of 6 to 8 people. The fur- 
niture reportedly will be required for a new 
clubhouse, plans for which have just been 
completed and approved. 

World Trade Directory Report not appli- 
cable. 

49. Belgium—Cmpagnie des Metaux Hen- 
richs Verhaegen, S. A. (importer retailer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 14, rue 
des Récollets, Antwerp, wishes to purchase 
300 to 500 tons monthly of tin-plate second- 
aries, assorted by gage and size. Firm wishes 
price quotations f. 0. b. New York, and c. i. f. 
Antwerp, in United States dollars; payment 
against documents. 

50. Honduras—J. R. Heyer (contractor), 
San Pedro Sula, wishes to purchase cotton 
tertiles, both plain and printed; cottons and 
other materials used in the manufacture of 
men’s shirts and trousers; rayon for making 
women’s underwear and nightgowns; novel- 
ties for men and women; leather and other 
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materials 


used in making shoes; and all 
kinds cf machinery. 
51. Indonesia—N. V. Hien An (cigarette 


manufacturer, importing distributor), 35 
Djalan Petjinan Kulon, Surabaya, seeks di- 
rect purchase quotations on Virginia tobacco. 

52. Nicaragua—Miguel A. Valladares y Hno. 
(importing distributor), Calle Ruben Dario, 
Leon, wishes to purchase from United States 
manufacturers chemical products, patent 
medicines, and spices. 


Agency Opportunities 


53. Belgium—Compagnie Commerciale de 
Matieres Premieres, S. A. (importer, sales 
agent), 1 Meir, Antwerp, wishes to obtain 
agency for lots of 20 tons or more each of 
synthetic rubber, all grades, and carbon 
black, “ordinary grade.” Prices should be 
quoted c. i. f. Antwerp; payment in United 
States dollars against irrevocable letter of 
credit. 

54. Canada—Onorato’s Genuine Cultured 
Pearls (wholesalers, manufacturer’s agent, 
importer, exporter), Suite 312, Castle Build- 
ing, 1410 Stanley Street, Montreal, seeks 
agency for clasps for necklaces, wires and 
screws. for earrings, and novelties in giftware 
for jewelers. 

55. Canada—Francis Repolt (manufac- 
turer’s agent), c/o Acadian Bobinet Co. Ltd., 
669 Sun Life Building, Montreal, P. Q., wishes 
agency for rayon, cotton, silk, or nylon nov- 
elty lines, such as nets or tulles. 

56. Ceylon—W. D. Carolis (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, sales agent), 20 1/1, 
Queen Street, Fort, Colombo 1, wishes to ob- 
tain agency from United States manufac- 
turer of antibiotics. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

57. Dominican Republic—Empresas Ultra- 
mar, C. por A. (manufacturer’s agent, im- 
porter, wholesaler), Isabel la Catolica 66, 
Ciudad Trujillo, desires agencies for auto- 
motive spare parts and accessories, building 
materials, hardware, provisions, flour, toilet 
preparations, and pharmaceutical products. 

58. France—Etablissements Ducos (whole- 
saler, commission merchant, importer, sales 
agent), 185 Bd. de la République, Agen, Lot- 
et-Garonne, seeks agency for good-quality 
garage equipment and tools, machine tools, 
and small tools for industrial uses. 

59. Union of South Africa—H. Brink (Pty.) 
Ltd. (sales/indent agent), Hollandia. House, 
127, President Street, P. O. Box 8149, Johan- 
nesburg, desires to obtain agency from 
United States manufacturers for all kinds of 
textile products (cottons, rayons, artificial 
fibers, and mixtures), including curtain ma- 
terials and tapestries, laces, ribbons, necktie, 
scarf, and handkerchief materials, acces- 
sories for making ladies’ hats, new and used 
hessian (burlap) bags, and hessian (burlap) 
in the piece. 


Foreign Visitors 


60. Australia—Norman Stranton Dixon, 
representing Lustre Jewellery Manufactur- 
ing Co. Ltd. (exporter, manufacturer), 168— 
174 Waverley Road, East Malvern, Victoria, 
is interested in tools for the manufacture of 
metal watch bands. In addition, Mr. Dixon 
wishes to investigate the visual oil and air 
gage field in connection with defense. 
Scheduled to arrive during July, via New 
York, for a visit of 2 months. United States 
address: c/o Australian Trade Commis- 
sioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City. 

61. Belgium—Philippe Orts, representing 
Peltzer & Fils (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler, manufacturer), Verviers, seeks United 
States market for skins and leather dia- 
phragms for dry gas meters. Scheduled to ar- 
rive between June 10 and 15, via New York, 
for an indefinite visit. United States ad- 
dress: Belgium Consulate General, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. or Belgium Embassy, 


1780 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

62. Cuba—Jose Maneiro Solla (sales 
agent), Luz Oeste No. 3 (altos), Vibora, 
Habana, is interested in acting as representa- 
tive for shoe and leather manufacturers. 
Scheduled to arrived June 9, via Miami, for 
a visit of 24 days. United States address: 
Hotel Taft, Seventh Avenue and Fiftieth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Boston 
and New York. 

63. Ecuador—Eduardo Rodriquez Ramirez, 
representing Industria Harinera Guayaquil 
(importer, wholesaler, sales agent), 10 de 
Agosto Street No. 322, Guayaquil, is inter- 
ested in wheat. Scheduled to arrive the 
first week in July, via New York, for a visit 
of 2 months. United States address: care of 
Kelly Erickson Co. Inc., Omaha, Nebr. Itin- 
erary: New York, Omaha, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

64. England—George A. Lee, representing 
Merlin Engineering Co. Ltd. (exporter) , man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler), Hebble Mills, Salter- 
hebble, Halifax, Yorks, is interested in in- 
troducing and demonstrating machine for 
servicing Diesel motors. Scheduled to ar- 
rive July 1, via New York, for a visit of 2 
months. In the absence of a United States 
address, correspondence should be directed 
to the visitor’s firm in England. Intinerary: 
New York, Cleveland, Chicago, and Detroit. 

65. France—Guy Schyler, representing Al- 
fred Schyler Fils & Co. (retailer, exporter, 
wholesaler, commission merchant, and sales 
agent), 42 Rue de Riviére, Bordeaux, Gironde, 
is interested in exporting wines and brandies 
to the United States and in contacting po- 
tential regional sales agents (excluding 
Connecticut). Scheduled to arrive the end 
of June, via New York, for a visit of 2 
months. United States address: care of Mrs. 
R. W. Goelet, 990 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

66. Germany—Franz O. Disch, represent- 
ing Ad. Struever Aggregatebau, 11, Niendorf- 
erweg, Hamburg 20, is interested in contact- 
ing manufacturers of Diesel engines and 
electrical machinery. Scheduled to arrive 
June 15, via New York for a visit of a month. 
United States address: care of Mr. Peter 
Struever, 126 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Detroit, Chicago, Wash- 
ington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

67. Germany—Dr. Frédéric E. Werne Alt- 
mann, representing “Westdeutsche Wirt- 
schaft”, Verlag Walther de Bouché, (publish- 
ing house), 17b Ludwigstrasse, Munich 22, 
Bavaria, is interested in publishing in a 
special issue of the Westdeutsche Wirtschaft 
magazine the names of firms and industries 
desiring to promote United States exports to 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. In ad- 
dition, he seeks technical information on 
such industries as (automobile,) meat and 
fruit packing, paper, and mining. Finally, 
Dr. Altmann is interested in tourism and air 
traffic. Scheduled to arrive June 15, via New 
York, for a visit of 6 to 8 weeks. In the 
absence of a United States address, corre- 
spondence should be directed to the visitor’s 
firm in Germany. Itinery: New York, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, El Paso, 
Indianapolis, Buffalo, and Boston. 

68. Iran—Ahmad A. Ghaissarieh (im- 
porter, exporter), Saadi Avenue, Tehran, is 
interested in importing into Iran agricultural 
and industrial machinery, tires and tubes, 
lubricating oils, pumps, road and construc- 
tion machinery, and trucks. Also, offers for 
export to United States carpets, casings, 
sulfur, and gum tragacanth, and requests 
technical information on United States re- 
quirements for raw materials available in 
Iran. Scheduled to arrive July 1, via Buf- 
falo, for a visit of 4 months. United States 
address: care of Consulate General of Iran, 
30 Rockefeller, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Washington, 
Cleveland, Akron, and San Francisco. 
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Algeria 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Ample rainfall in Algeria has further im- 
proved the prospects for good grain crops 
this year. Other than in Oran, where early 
frosts did some slight damage to vineyards 
and wheat, the over-all harvest outlook is 
better than average this year. Experiments 
in rice growing has been undertaken in some 
of the irrigated areas of the Department of 
Oran, but final results as to the practicability 
of rice culture in Algeria are still unpredict- 
able. 

Orange growers had an excellent crop this 
year but strongly resent the keen competi- 
tion from Spain in marketing their oranges 
in France. Appeals to the French Govern- 
ment to reduce their orange imports from 
Spain in favor of Algerian oranges of the 
current crop have thus far been unsuccessful. 

Algerian potato growers, who harvested 
about 132,000 tons of spring potatoes this 
year, protested in April concerning the de- 
cline in the price of potatoes on the French 
market to a point where Algerian growers 
were barely able to obtain 14 francs a kilo- 
gram for potatoes, which hardly paid for 
the harvesting. This represented an approx- 
imate 40-percent drop in price since last 
year. Potato growers requested the French 
Government to reduce freight rates on pota- 
toes by 25 percent between Algiers and France 
to enable them to realize a reasonable price. 


PRICE INDEX AND PRICES 


The attempt to save the franc by lowering 
prices appeared to have gained some results 
in Algeria during April, as the general retail 
price index indicated a decrease of 2 percent 
in the cost of living. The April index 
dropped to 2,237 from the March index of 
2,281 (1938=100). It was too early to es- 
tablish whether the decrease was real or 
temporary, being influenced by the seasonal 
decline in prices of agricultural commodities. 
Most sectors of the economy have rallied to 
the defense of the franc by reducing prices 
from 5 to 10 percent, as for meat; prices of 
meals in the restaurants also dropped as 
much as 10 percent. Algerian farm interests, 
however, were complaining that nonfarm 
commodities were not declining fast enough, 
as compared with the considerable decreases 


in the price of wine, potatoes, and citrus 
fruit, since 1949. 


EXPORTS—TRADE FAIR 


Exports of wine totaled 6,305,189 hecto- 
liters in the 7 months ended March 31, 1952, 
slightly below the exports for the like period 
of last year, amounting to 6,748,750. Since 
January 1 of this year, 43,000 tons of wheat 
have been imported from the United States 
into Algeria. Imports were necessary be- 
cause of the poor Algerian wheat crop of 
1951, which was caused by a severe drought 
in the important wheat-growing area of 
South Constantine. 

The twelfth, and one of the largest postwar 
fairs, was opened in Algiers on April 26. It 
occupies 50,000 square meters of space and 
has about 800 stands. The Chamber of Com- 
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merce of Hungary exhibited at the fair a large 
display of articles, particularly textiles. The 
Hungarian representative stated that Hun- 
gary wishes to reestablish prewar trade con- 
nections with Algeria. The other foreign 
stands at the fair were those of the Swiss 
tourism office and the Italian tobacco 
monopoly. 


CONSTRUCTION—-PETROLEUM 


A new underground telephone cable was 
inaugurated by the French Minister of the 
P. T. T. (Postes, Telegraphes et Telephones) 
in April connecting Algiers with Rabat and 
Tunis. The enlarging and improving of the 
Algiers airport of Maison-Blanche is under 
study by the French Minister of Public 
Works and Transport. 

The Société Algerienne des Petroles, Mory, 
on April 29 opened a new depot for petroleum 
products, situated at the port of Algiers, 
which increases their storage capacity to 
60,000 cubic meters in 10 tanks. Pumping 
capacity was also increased to 1,000 cubic 
meters an hour. Evidence of the increasing 
interest in petroleum research in the Sa- 
hara was shown by a visit of the Commission 
for Automobiles and Fuels of the French 
National Assembly to review Algerian efforts 
to find oil in the Sahara. The head of the 
Commission indicated the need for private 
investments in the costly search for petro- 
leum. He announced that permission had 
been granted to the Société Nationale Repal, 
Compagnie Francaise des Petroles, Recher- 
ches Algeriennes de Petroles, and Shell Fran- 
caise to begin exploration in two-thirds of 
the Algerian Sahara. 


FINANCE—LABOR 


The Algerian Government General is pres- 
ently floating a new bond issue which will 
mature in 2, 4, 6, or 8 years in denomina- 
tions of 100,000 and 10,000 franc bonds, 
bearing a progressive rate of nontaxable in- 
terest of 4.26 percent to 5.54 percent. A new 
500-franc note will soon be issued by the 
Bank of Algeria and Tunisia to replace those 
currently in circulation. Of the invest- 
ment credits for Algeria voted by the French 
National Assembly, consisting of 25 billion 
francs, only 250 million francs were cut off 
and 1,750 million francs temporarily blocked 
by the economy measures of the Pinay Gov- 
ernment. However, the latter amount may 
be restored if the Franch raise enough money 
from proposed bond issues. 

There were no serious strikes in Algeria 
during April other than short work stop- 
pages in protest against the imposition of 
an increased rate of tax on various con- 
sumers items.—U. S. CONSULATE GENERAL, 
ALGIERS, May 5, 1952. 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


IMMIGRATION AGREEMENT BETWEEN BRAZIL 
AND NETHERLANDS PROMULGATED BY 
BRAZIL 


The Irrigration and Colonization Agree- 
ment between Brazil and the Netherlands 











was promulgated by 
March 29, 1952, according to a recent dispatch 
received from the U. S. Embassy at Rio de 


Decree No. 30092 of 


Janeiro. This agreement was signed in Rio 
de Janeiro on December 15, 1950, and the in- 
struments of ratification were exchanged in 
The Hague on January 23, 1952. By its 
terms, a joint commission will supervise the 
immigration of Netherlanders into Brazil 
from the Netherlands and from other parts 
of the world. Four categories of immigrants 
are set up: (a) Farmers, cattle-raisers, farm 
laborers, and agricultural technicians with 
their families: (b) such persons emigrating 
as an association to farm in Brazil; (c) 
teachers, technicians, craftsmen, specialized 
workers, and professionally trained persons, 
and (d) industrial concerns and agricultural 
enterprises. 

The first two categories will be authorized 
to bring in pure-bred Holstein cattle and 
other farm animals, and agricultural ma- 
chinery, including machinery for processing 
agricultural and livestock products. The 
prospective immigrants are to be recruited by 
Netherlands officials and approved by the 
appropriate Netherlands and Brazilian au- 
thorities. Transportation to Brazil will be 
provided by the Netherlands Government 
and in Brazil by the Brazilian Government. 
The Brazilian Federal Government has un- 
dertaken to locate the immigrants in suit- 
able agricultural colonies, to persuade the 
State governments to join with it to waive 
various taxes for a 3-year period, to build 
access roads, and to provide other facilities. 
The joint commission has a number of special 
duties, in looking after the welfare of the 
colonists, such as aiding in selecting suitable 
persons, and acting as intermediary between 
the Brazilian and Netherlands governments. 

A Brazilian immigration official is reported 
to have stated that so far about 250 Nether- 
lands nationals have arrived in Brazil under 
the terms of this agreement. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH PORTUGAL 
REVISED 


The Portuguese Ambassador at Rio de 
Janeiro and the Brazilian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in an exchange of notes dated May 6, 
1952, agreed upon new lists of commodities to 
be exchanged between Brazil and Portugal, 
states a dispatch dated May 20 from the U. S. 
Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. These lists will 
be made a part of the Commercial Agreement 
signed between Brazil and Portugal on No- 
vember 9, 1949, and will be valid throughout 
1952. 

Among the principal products to be ex- 
ported from Portugal to Brazil are wines and 
other alcoholic drinks, olives and olive oil, 
cork, and dried fruit. Products to be shipped 
by Brazil to Portugal include cotton, hides 
and skins, meats, woods, and tobacco. 

In order to facilitite the execution of the 
agreement on the basis of the new lists of 
commodities to be exchanged, a joint com- 
mission will be established in Rio de Janeiro, 
which will be composed of representatives of 
the two Governments and will hold meetings 
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at the request of either of the contracting 
parties. 

(For announcement of the Trade Agree- 
ment between Brazil and Portugal of Nov. 
9, 1949, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
Dec. 12, 1949.) 


PLAN ADOPTED TO CONTROL SHIPMENTS OF 
MEAT 


Packers and cattlemen in the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil, have approved a plan 
prepared by the State Secretary of Agri- 
culture to control shipments of meat from 
Rio Grande do Sul, stated a dispatch dated 
May 15, 1952, from the U. S. Embassy, in Rio 
de Janeiro. 

The plan provides that the Rio Grande do 
Sul Meat Institute, at present the controlling 
body for all slaughter within the State, will 
no longer operate as a meat dealer but will 
eventually function only in collaboration 
with the Secretary of Agriculture in estab- 
lishing policies relating to the livestock in- 
dustry in Rio Grande do Sul. The plan also 
provides that the meat market will be en- 
tirely free, and no control over killings will 
be made. In addition, 3 years will be allowed 
for establishments in the central part of the 
State engaged in processing dried beef to in- 
stall freezing chambers in order that they 
may compete with foreign-owned refrigerated 
plants. 

The plan also stipulates that beginning 
March 1, 1955, any shipments either abroad 
or to domestic markets outside of Rio Grande 
do Sul, of cattle on the hoof, frozen or chilled 
meat, charque, salted meat, canned beef, and 
sausage will require the sale of an equivalent 
amount of fresh beef for consumption within 
the state, of which 50 percent must be made 
available direct to consumers. For granting 
shipping quotas, either abroad or to domestic 
markets, the Secretary of Agriculture may 
take into consideration, after consulting with 
shippers requesting the quotas, the amount 
of sales of beef made within the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul. 

As a temporary measure, and subject to 
final decision by the State Secretary for 
Agriculture, exports of meat byproducts have 
been suspended, with the exception of the 
following: Second-grade canned beef, beef 
extract, tongues, kidneys, tripe, thymus, 
brains, livers and glands for which there is 
no demand on the domestic market. 


PARTIAL APPROVAL OF IMPORT-LICENSE 
APPLICATIONS 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil, by Notice No. 282, of May 
16, 1952, published in the Diario Oficial of 
May 20 announced that if an application 
for an import license is approved only in 
part, an applicant must submit a new appli- 
cation, covering the amount approved, within 
10 days of the notification of partial approval, 
according to a dispatch of May 21, 1952, 
from the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 
After the 10-day period, the application will 
be subject to any new criteria which may 
be issued. 


MINIMUM PRICE OF SAO PAULO COTTON 
REVISED 


The minimum price of Sao Paulo cotton 
type 5, established by a Brazilian decree of 
March 19, 1952, was revised on April 17, 
states a dispatch dated May 16 from the 
U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. The new 
minimum price is 255 cruzeiros (approxi- 
mately US$12.75) per arroba of 15 kilograms 
(88 pounds) as compared with 250 cruzeiros 
(approximately US$12.50) per arroba of 15 
kilograms, the minimum price set by the 
decree of March 19. 

(For announcement of decree of March 19, 
1952, establishing minimum prices for Sao 
Paulo cotton, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of Apr. 21, 1952.) 


June 23, 1952 
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WHOLESALE OFFICIAL PRICE OF WHEAT 
FLour ESTABLISHED 


The Sao Paulo official wholesale price of 
wheat flour has been fixed at 237.80 cruzeiros 
(approximately US$11.89) per sack of 50 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) of 
pure flour and 232.70 cruzeiros (approxi- 
mately US$11.64) per sack for mixed flour, 
states a dispatch dated May 15 from the 
U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

(For announcement of the establishment 
of minimum prices for wheat, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of Apr. 7, 1952.) 


Bulgaria 


Exchange and Finance 


BULGARIAN MONETARY REFORM 


The Bulgarian Government announced on 
May 11, 1952, a new rate of exchange for 
the Bugarian lev based on the Russian ruble 
(US$0.25). Effective May 12, 1952, 1 ruble 
is equal to 1.70 leva. The previous rate of 
exchange was 1 ruble to 7.80 leva. The new 
exchange rate for the United States dollar 
is $1—6.80 leva (1 lev—US$0.1471). The 
English pound sterling is now worth 19.04 
leva, and 100 French francs, 1.94 leva. 

The same decree established a new type 
of currency, 1951 issue, which was put into 
circulation on May 12, 1952. The denomina- 
tions are as follows: 

Banknotes of the Bulgarian National Bank 
of 10, 25, 50, 100, 200, and 500 leva; 

State Treasury notes of 1, 3, and 5 leva; 

Metal coins of 1, 3, 5, 10, and 25 stotinki 
(1 lev=100 stotinki). The gold content of 
the lev was pegged at 130.70 milligrams 
(0.130687 grams) of pure gold. 

Internally, the exchange of the old money 
for the new was entrusted to the Bulgarian 
National Bank and was to be completed 
within 4 days, May 12 to May 15, 1952. The 
rate of exchange for cash was established at 
a ratio of 100 old leva for one 1951 lev. Some- 
what different rates were established for 
savings on deposits. 


Burma 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports from Rangoon in April were valued 
at 24,317,878 rupees (1 rupee=—US$0.21), and 
imports at 62,989,318 rupees. In the corre- 
sponding period in 1951 exports from Ran- 
goon totaled 54,152,629 rupees and imports 
35,321,934 rupees. Although Rangoon ac- 
counts for practically all of Burma’s imports, 
it handles only about two-thirds of the 
country’s exports, as rice is also shipped from 
other ports. 

In addition to rice, timber, and pulses, 
other important exports from Rangoon 
were: 393,170 pounds of rubber to Malaya 
and the United Kingdom, 1,302 long tons of 
cotton (mostly to Japan and Italy), 726 tons 
of lead ore to the Netherlands and Denmark, 
985 tons of manganese ore to the United 
Kingdom, 308 tons of zinc carbonate to the 
Netherlands, and 19.5 tons of wolfram ore to 
the United Kingdom. 

Export trade with the United States con- 
sisted of 109 long tons of antimonial lead, 
13.5 tons of lead ingots, and about 2 tons of 
teak flitches. Private trade imports from the 
United States continued in limited volume, 
based on licenses which were issued in the 
fall of 1951 for trade with the dollar area, 
December 31 being the termination date. 
Since then, however, provision has been made 
for some renewals of the licenses previously 
issued. It is understood that licenses for 
purchases from the dollar area are valid 
until August 31. 


INVESTMENT STUDY MISSION 


In the early part of May a Government 
mission left Burma to study methods of 


financing and developing mining and in- 
dustry adopted by other countries, the 
itinerary including the United States, coun- 
tries of South America, and the United 
Kingdom. The mission is expected to study 
private finance, and also the “fomento” type 
of operation, common to South America, by 
which the Government sets up a development 
corporation to finance industrial develop- 
ments. Of particular interest to private in- 
vestors is a statement by the Ministry of 
National Planning to the effect that Burma 
probably would guarantee that foreign in- 
vestment in Burmese enterprises would not 
be nationalized for a period of 25 years. 


PUBLIC DEBT 


The United Kingdom informed the Gov- 
ernment of Burma in April that it expected 
Burma to make its first payment on a debt 
of £31,000,000. This debt is part of the Nu- 
Attlee Agreement, and was designed as a 
part of the economic settlement between tine 
two countries at the time Burma gained its 
independence in January 1948. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Government of Burma made no rice 
sales on a government-to-government basis 
during April. A purchasing mission from 
the Philippines was informed that it should 
submit bids on a tender basis. On April 12, 
the Government of Burma announced that 
it expected to sell 90,000 long tons of rice 
through tenders for specific destinations. It 
was announced on May 3 that 74,450 tons 
were sold in April, the principal buyers being 
India, Ceylon, Japan, and the United King- 
dom. By marketing limited quantities of 
rice each month on a tender basis, the Janu- 
ary price, based on a government-to-govern- 
ment basis for small mill special, had 
advanced 20 to 28 percent by April—tv. S. 
EMBASSY, RANGOON, May 12, 1952. 


Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIFIC DUTIES ON CERTAIN VEGETABLES 
ANNOUNCED 


Effective on May 23, 1952, and until further 
notice the following specific seasonal duties 
will apply in Canada: 1%4 cents a pound on 
tomatoes, 1 cent a pound on lettuce, and 
24% cents a pound on cucumbers imported 
into the Province of Ontario through Port 
Arthur and all points west thereof in the 
Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, and British Columbia. Im- 
ports of these vegetables bona fide purchased 
and in transit to the purchaser in Canada 
on or before May 22, 1952, are exempt from 
the specific duty but are subject to the nor- 
mal out-of-season 10 percent tariff. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 19, 1952, 
for previous notice of application of seasonal 
duties on these vegetables.) 

Effective May 20, 1952, and until further 
notice specific seasonal duties of %o cefit a 
pound will apply on cabbage and % cent a 
pound on cauliflower imported into the 
Province of Quebec and into the Province 
of Ontario east of Port Arthur. Importa- 
tions of these vegetables bona fide purchased 
and in transit to the purchaser in Canada 
on or before May 19, 1952, are exempt from 
the specific duty but are subject to the 
normal out-of-season 10 percent tariff. 


Cuba 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MAY 


The bountiful sugarcane harvest, running 
well above previous records, was viewed in 
Cuba at the end of May as a mixed blessing. 
Belief was becoming general that world mar- 
ket prices cannot be supported fully with 
means at hand and that an unexpectedly 
large portion of the crop will have to be 
financed well beyond the current marketing 
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year. The Cuban Government at month- 
end was giving intensive study to the prob- 
lem, and its study was complicated by the 
conflicting nature of the proposals suggested 
by mill owners, mill workers, and cane grow- 
ers. Meanwhile, the banks have become 
increasingly reluctant to lend money on 
warehouse receipts covering sugar in the 
special quota earmarked for retention. 

The tight credit situation has had an in- 
creasingly disturbing effect in general busi- 
ness circles. Uncertainties over market 
prospects for sugar and over measures which 
have not yet been decided upon by the Gov- 
ernment affecting business have prompted 
merchants to postpone both replenishment 
purchases and settlement of obligations. 
Further, the growing tendency on the part 
of the general public to curtail retail pur- 
chases, coupled with pressure from banks 
for the cutting down of loans against mer- 
chandise stocks, has prompted merchants in 
many lines to offer concessions both in price 
and in payment terms. 


AGRICULTURE 


As of May 15, Cuba had produced 6,181,005 
Spanish long tons of sugar (7,020,517 short 
tons) and 343,490, 678 gallons of blackstrap 
molasses. The production by that date had 
already exceeded Cuba’s largest crop (1948— 
5,876,000 Spanish long tons of sugar and 
332,335,301 gallons of blackstrap molasses). 
On that date, only 35 mills had finished 
grinding as compared with 105 mills in 1951. 
On May 28, 89 mills were still in operation, 
and it was generally conceded that the total 
1952 sugar production would reach or exceed 
6,600,000 Spanish long tons; molasses pro- 
duction is expected to approximate 300,000,- 
000 gallons. 

Late in May the Cuban Government estab- 
lished a “single seller’ which will handle 
the sugar set aside in the “Special 1952 Re- 
tained Sugar Quota” which may reach 2,000,- 
000 Spanish long tons. Most Cuban trade 
circles are becoming resigned to the prospect 
that there will be an unsold surplus this year 
of at least 1,000,000 Spanish long tons. 
Faced with accumulating surpluses and sag- 
ging prices, certain Cuban associations have 
recommended to the Government that it 
take measures to restrict next year’s domestic 
harvest and millings to 5,000,000 Spanish 
long tons. 

The rice-planting season got under way 
late in May, with increased resort to mech- 
anized methods and to the use of imported 
seed, in an effort to improve the domestic 
quality and to reduce Cuba’s dependence on 
rice imports. 


TEXTILES 


Finished goods inventories in Cuban tex- 
tile mills were larger again at the end of May 
than a month earlier and, though more rayon 
looms were in operation, additional cotton 
looms were idle. Although textile inven- 
tories in the hands of distributors generally 
were not excessive, the market was unsettled 
during May, with a sag in wholesale buying. 
In the experience of prominent manufac- 
turers, lingerie sales during January—May 
were somewhat more active than in corre- 
sponding months of 1951 but they slumped 
considerably in May and hosiery sales during 
January—May ran behind those of early last 
year. 


MINERALS 


Production of manganese ore through May 
gave promise of averaging better than 15,000 
long tons per month for the first half of 
1952. Plans are under way for reactivating 
additional manganese mines during the sum- 
mer months. Production of copper con- 
centrate continued at good rhythm during 
May, but that of chrome ore was again dis- 
appointing. The National Development 
Commission announced in mid-May that the 
new electric-power plant on the Isle of Pines 
is nearing completion. This project is ex- 
pected to promote, among other things, the 
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reactivation of the Delita gold mine and 
possibly also the old Lela tungsten mine. 


CONSTRUCTION 


May building permits in the Habana area 
were valued at $2,864,730 compared with 
$4,158,952 during the like month of 1951. 
Building permits during the period January- 
May totaled $21,428,001 compared with 
$25,611,504 for that portion of 1951. Serving 
to depress private construction during May 
were the factors: Continued agitation for 
forced rent reductions through governmental 
decree, weakness in sugar markets, and the 
possibility that United States construction 
materials might soon be more freely avail- 
able through CMP control relaxation to sup- 
plant the materials now being procured in 
Europe at higher cost. The municipality 
of Habana has announced that work will 
begin in early June on a $9,000,000 project 
for improving the Habana water supply 
system. 

Iron and steel-mill product imports totaled 
40,749 metric tons during the first 4 months 
of 1952 compared with 66,003 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1951. The decline 
is accounted for principally in reduced im- 
portations of Belgian steel reinforcing bars 
which had averaged approximately 9,000 tons 
during early months of last year. United 
States participation in the Cuban market 
totaled 56 percent during the 4-month period 
of 1952 compared with 41 percent in the 1951 
period. 


LABOR 


Labor’s position under the new Batista 
regime is still uncertain, but there are in- 
creasing evidences that some of its former 
political force has been lost. Plans for Gov- 
ernment labor courts are still being discussed 
but no definite program has yet emerged. 
The labor court’s proposal, which would pro- 
vide a system of compulsory arbitration, is 
backed solidly by Cuban business interests. 
The unions continue to insist that any labor 
code upon which the courts would base their 
operations must include all benefits gained 
heretofore by the unions. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The National Transport Commission was 
abolished in mid-May and its functions were 
transferred to the Ministry of Communica- 
tions and Transport, which established an 
Under-Secretary for Transport, with five 
director generals, one each for railroads, 
motorized transport, maritime transport, air 
transport, and general coordination. The 
Minister of Communications and Transport 
assumed control of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board of Cuba. 

A Technical Advisory Committee has been 
created to study ways and means to improve 
radio communications in Cuba. Cuba’s RHC 
Cadena Azul radio-broadcasting network has 
been sold to American interests who are 
reported to be contemplating establishment 
of additional television services. If these 
plans are carried out, Habana will soon have 
five television stations in operation. Con- 
tracts have been signed with an American 
manufacturer for the construction of micro- 
wave relay circuits which will transmit TV 
programs originating in Habana to points as 
far away as Santiago de Cuba. 


FINANCE 


With five weeks remaining in the fiscal 
year, budgetary collections totaled $290,000,- 
000 through May 23; thus it appears that a 
proper balance will be reached on Current 
commitments for the year, provided no spe- 
cial appropriations are voted. Representing 
a seasonal drop in part, revenues for the 30 
days ended May 22 fell off to $24,000,000 from 
$33,000,000 for the previous 30-day period. 

Peso and dollar bank deposits of all types 
rose from $708,900,000 to $728,600,000 (esti- 
mated) during the 30 days ended May 12, 
while outstanding loans and deposits in- 
creased from $383,300,000 to $394,300,000. 


Both of these rises were seasonal. Open let- 
ters of credit not secured by cash totaled 
$40,800,000 on May 12, as compared with 
$38,600,000 on April 14. The volume of 
transactions appears not to have changed 
significantly during the 4 weeks ended May 
23. Bank clearings totaled $388,100,000, as 
compared with $403,700,000 during the 4 
weeks ended April 25. U.S. Empassy, Ha- 
BANA, May 29, 1952. 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXCHANGE OF GOODS AGREEMENT 
CONCLUDED WITH SWEDEN 


(See article appearing under the heading 
“Sweden.’’) 


TRADE AGREEMENT EFFECTIVE WITH 
GERMANY (FEDERAL REPUBLIC) 


See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany (Federal Republic).” 


Dominican Republic 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN APRIL 


Business activity in Dominican Republic 
fell off only slightly in April from the favor- 
able level of the first quarter of the year. 
Rainfall at the end of the month slowed 
operations of the sugar mills, which set the 
tempo of both the export economy and do- 
mestic business, but continuing prospects 
for a record sugar output in 1952 augured 
well for business in the coming months if 
world prices of sugar should be maintained. 

Prospects for the sugar crop continued ex- 
cellent despite temporary slowing of opera- 
tions because of rain. The precipitation 
bettered the outlook for the record tobacco 
crop, but, although the area sown was larger 
than last year, no increase from 1951 in total 
harvest is now expected. Tobacco quality 
appears to have suffered from the weather. 
No improvement was reported in the condi- 
tion of the cacao crop. 

Dominican exports during April were val- 
ued at 10,353,000 pesos, a preliminary figure 
slightly above the 10,106,000 pesos (1 peso= 
US$1.) in April 1951. The total value of 
exports for the first 4 months of the current 
year, 42,655,000 pesos, represents an increase 
of 4,306,000 pesos over the corresponding 
period of last year. Compared with the pre- 
ceding month, exports of cacao, chocolate, 
molasses, and bananas registered increases, 
whereas green coffee, sugar, and tobacco de- 
creased appreciably. Imports during April 
were provisionally valued at 4,260,000 pesos. 

At the end of March, bank loans were again 
at the highest figure on record, 36,745,000 
pesos, an increase of 934,000 pesos over the 
February total. Bank deposits also regis- 
tered a new high at 70,426,000 pesos at the 
end of March. 

Construction as a whole was slack. The 
most important event in this field was the 
inauguration on April 14, Panamerican Day, 
of the Vocational School sponsored by the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs under 
the Point IV program. The school consists 
of six buildings covering an area of 10,000 
square meters and will have a registration of 
150 students. Construction was begun on 
schools in the cities and towns of San Juan 
de la Maguana, Santiago, San Francisco de 
Macoris, La Vega, Escalante, and Moca, and 
two rural schools were opened at El Hospital 
and Hato Damas.—U. S. EmpBasSy, CIupDAD 
TRUJILLO, MAY 23, 1952. 


El Salvador 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Wholesale and retail trade in El Salvador 
and volume of new import orders showed 4 
more than seasonal recession in April and 
the early days of May, except for the spurt 
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in retail trade during and immediately before 
Easter Week. Although new import orders 
tended to decline because of reduced domes- 
tic sales, this trend was tempered somewhat 
by continued war-scare buying and an 
effort by importers to keep stocks as high 
as their credit capacities would permit. 

The recession may be traced partially to 
the poor coffee crop which produced approxi- 
mately 23 percent less than the preceding 
crop. Accumulated registered sales of the 
export crop ended May 7 amounted to ap- 
proximately 800,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, and it is estimated that remaining ex- 
port stocks, mostly second grade, on the same 
date were between 60,000 and 75,000 bags. 
After sluggish sales during the entire season, 
a flood of orders was received from the United 
States during the latter part of the review 
period. Prospects for the next crop are 
excellent, but it will not arrive on the market 
until December and there is some apprehen- 
sion that export prices may decline. 

Collections of import drafts were slow but 
improving. Bank credit eased up gradually, 
whereas commercial credit became tighter. 

Government revenues from import and 
export duties, including the coffee export tax, 
during January-April 1952, were 24,000,000 
colones, as compared with 29,000,000 colones 
collected during the like period of last year. 
(1 colon=U. S. $0.40.) Added to this decline 
in revenue has been the postponement of 
operation of the new income tax law. 

Public Works projects expected to make 
heavy new demands on Government reve- 
nues during the current year are extension 
of the telephone system in San Salvador, ir- 
rigation of the low Lempa Valley, recon- 
struction and improvement of the Jucuapa 
area, stricken by the earthquake in May 
1951, an extraordinary road-building pro- 
gram, and possibly the Acajutla port project 
and a tourist hotel. 

A law authorizing the signing of collec- 
tive labor contracts by registered industrial 
unions and employers went into effect on 
April 25.—U. S. Emsassy, San Salvador, May 
8, 1952. 


France 


ECONOMIC REVIEW—APRIL 


The content of the Pinay “program” in 
France became more explicit during April 
and was endorsed by a series of confidence 
votes in the Assembly. To the previous em- 
phasis on avoidance of any additional taxes 
and voluntary price reductions, M. Pinay 
added specific proposals to reduce ordinary 
Government expenses and to finance long- 
term investments by loan rather than 
budgetary appropriations. 

The importance attached by the Govern- 
ment to the price-reduction campaign, was 
suggested by the fact that the Office of the 
Premier began issuing weekly bulletins re- 
porting price reduction endorsed by trade 
associations. The Government emphasized 
that these declines, although perhaps not 
sensational, had occurred at a season of the 
year when certain prices, notably foodstuffs, 
usually rose. 

PRICES 


The general wholesale-price index declined 
by 1.7 percent during April. This is the third 
consecutive month in which a decree in 
wholesale prices has been recorded, the total 
decline since the high of January 1952 being 
3.7 percent. Industrial raw materials showed 
the largest drop (4.1 percent) during the 
month and industrial products (including 
raw materials) were down by 2.4 percent. 
Food products showed a somewhat smaller 
(1 percent) decrease, and fuel and electric 
power remained unchanged. 

The cost-of-living index decreased by 1 
percent during April. As a 0.7-percent de- 
crease in this index was recorded in March, 
the total drop in the cost of living since 
the Pinay program began is thus 1.7 percent. 


June 23, 1952 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The general index (1938=—100) of indus- 
trial production (excluding construction) 
for March was 153, unchanged from Febru- 
ary. March indexes for various significant 
categories of production, with February fig- 
ures in parentheses are: Electricity, 194 
(204); gas, 192 (215); solid fuels, 122 (117); 
mining, 129 (128); metal working, 180 (181); 
and metals, 177 (173). 

Steel production in France and the Saar 
continued to rise during March over Febru- 
ary’s postwar record figures, to reach a new 
record of 1,173,000 tons of crude steel. This 
continuous expansion of output, which be- 
gan late in 1951, is due chiefly to an increase 
in the deliveries of coke to the steel plants. 
However, the industry is still operating at 
only about 85 percent of full capacity. This 
is explained by the fact that productive ca- 
pacity has risen at approximately the same 
rate as output during the period. 

Demand for steel in France during March 
continued strong despite official and unoffi- 
cial predictions that a softening of the mar- 
ket would occur during the first quarter of 
1952. The continued strong demand is prob- 
ably attributable to anticipation of heavy 
French defense expenditures. These, how- 
ever, have had little effect to date on French 
steel consumption. 

Shortages of most steel products have vir- 
tually disappeared. A notable exception is 
ship plate, faced with unusual demand for 
the heavy shipbuilding program now under 
way. To help meet this demand, which is 
beyond the ability of domestic production, 
the French steel industry has negotiated an 
agreement with British producers whereby 
France will supply 1,500 tons of Thomas 
crude steel per month in exchange for 1,000 
tons of British ship plate. Shipments under 
the agreement are to begin in May and con- 
tinue for 10 months. 

Production of motor vehicles in March 
amounted to 42,506 units, bringing total out- 
put of the French automotive industry for 
the first quarter of 1952 to 129,123 units, a 
19-percent increase over output during the 
comparable period of 1951.. A total of 92,- 
723 passenger cars were assembled during the 
first quarter of 1952, compared with 77,073 
units during the corresponding period of 
1951. French export trade in passenger cars 
during March amounted to 6,807 units, 
which, while refiecting an improvement over 
monthly exports during the preceding 3 
months, was approximately 12 percent less 
than the monthly average of exports recorded 
for 1951. 

Production of tires and tubes during the 
first quarter of 1952 amounted to 44,764 
metric tons, compared with 40,510 tons dur- 
ing the comparable period of 1951. 

Coal output in French mines (excluding 
Saar) attained about 19,830,000 metric tons 
in the first 4 months of 1952. If rate of in- 
crease is maintained, summer vacations are 
staggered, and no major strikes occur, pro- 
duction should well exceed the 58,300,000-ton 
goal scheduled for the year. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The effect of tightened import restrictions 
was shown in a 37-billion-franc decrease in 
imports for March as compared with Febru- 
ary figures. The decrease was from 148 bil- 
lion francs in February to 111 billion in 
March, a decline of 37 billion francs, distrib- 
uted as follows: Raw materials and semi- 
finished goods, 25 billion; equipment, 4% 
billion; food, 3% billion; manufactured 
items, 4 billion. 

Thus, despite a slight decline in exports 
(65.7 billion francs in March as compared 
with 70.5 billion in February), France’s over- 
all balance of trade improved slightly in 
March, with imports covering 59 percent of 
exports, as compared with only 48 percent in 
February. Despite this improvement during 
March, the French foreign-trade deficit for 


the first quarter of 1952 was 181 billion francs 
as compared with 29 billion in the corre- 
sponding period of 1951. French trade with 
the United States showed a further deteriora- 
tion during March. Although imports from 
that source decreased as expected ($11,600,- 
000 below the February figure), there was an 
unforeseen falling off of exports as well: the 
French deficit was $48,500,000 in March as 
compared with $45,500,000 in February. Ex- 
ports covered only 24 percent of French im- 
ports from the United States in March. 

During the first quarter of 1952, France 
imported from the United States goods valued 
at $158,400,000 and exported to the United 
States goods valued at $44,000,000 as com- 
pared with $109,300,000 of imports and 
$67,500,000 of exports in the first quarter of 
1951. 


FINANCE 


The 1952 Finance Law voted by Parliament 
early in April contained relatively few 
changes from the Government’s initial pro- 
posals. The amnesty for tax evaders and 
the program for 110 billion francs in budget- 
ary economies—key items of the Govern- 
ment’s program—came through the Parlia- 
mentary test almost unscathed. The am- 
nesty provisions cover tax evasions com- 
mitted prior to January 1, 1952, except in 
the case of violations uncovered and under 
prosecution prior to that date. Taxpayers 
who persist in evading taxes after the am- 
nesty period expires will be subject to severe 
penalties provided for under the Finance 
Law. 

At the end of the month, the Government 
published a series of decrees effecting 110 
billion francs in economies in the civil budget 
and blocking 95 billion francs in investment 
and reconstruction expenditures until the 
resources necessary for their financing can 
be procured through borrowing. Priority is 
to be given to a 30-billion-franc reconstruc- 
tion loan, which must be floated prior to 
the end of May. 

In order to profit by the funds which the 
tax amnesty was expected to bring back into 
legal channels, Government technicians set 
about preparing a major loan to be launched 
sometime before June 1. In an interview 
with the press, Premier Pinay said that the 
Government was trying to work out a loan 
formula entailing ‘a relation to some kind of 
gold value.” He warned, however, that there 
would be no monetary sliding scale attached 
to gold. No decision had been reached on the 
loan by the end of the month. 

The French position vis-a-vis the EPU 
showed a decided improvement in March, 
the deficit amounting to only $42,800,000 
(money of account) as compared with $128,- 
900,000 in February. This improvement is 
considered as due to the suspension of trade 
liberalization measures decided upon by the 
French authorities in February. Early in 
April, France resumed imports from EPU 
countries on the basis of a limited program 
calling for $130,000,000 to $140,000,000 in 
imports monthly for April, May, and June. 
These imports are under quota and repre- 
sent only 60 percent of normal monthly im- 
ports. Furthermore, the suspension of 
French imports from EPU countries in 
February was reported to have worked hard- 
ship on those countries which had not com- 
pleted realization of their export programs 
to France. As a result, France is making 
available additional foreign exchange of 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000 per month for finan- 
cing the backlog of programed imports from 
these countries—U. S. Emspassy, Paris, May 
12, 1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE PLAN FOR 1952 CONCLUDED WITH 
JAPAN 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Japan.’’) 
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French Cameroons 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MODERNIZATION-PLAN EQUIPMENT 
PERMITTED FREE ENTRY 


Material and machinery for exclusive use 
in projects under the “Modernization Plan” 
of the French Cameroons have been exempted 
from all import duties and turn-over tax, 
by a decree of February 15, 1952, published 
in the Journal Officiel of French Cameroons 
of March 12. 

The exemptions covers imports whether 
by individuals or Government, provided cer- 
tain required documents are furnished the 
local customs authorities to confirm that 
the equipment will be used exclusively in 
such development work. 

The decree also provides that if such im- 
ported equipment is subsequently reexported 
it will not be subject to export duty. 


Germany (Federal 
Republic) 


Exchange and F inance 


PERSONS HOLDING CLAIMS AGAINST GER- 
MANY SHOULD NOTIFY CREDITOR REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 


The International Conference on German 
Debts reconvened in London on May 19, 1952, 
states a press release of the Department of 
State dated May 8. In preparation for the 
session, Ambassador Warren Lee Pierson, 
United States Representative to the Con- 
ference, met in New York with the United 
States creditor representatives on May 7 to 
review developments and consider the further 
work of the conference. 

Since proposals are being considered dur- 
ing the current session which are to provide 
a basis for a settlement plan covering Ger- 
man prewar debts, all United States creditors 
who have not already done so are urged to 
inform the appropriate creditor representa- 
tive of their holdings. 

Persons holding prewar claims against or 
dollar bonds issued or guaranteed by the 
German Government, States, or municipali- 
ties should communicate with the Foreign 
Bondholders Protective Council, Inc., 90 
Broad Street, New York City. 

Persons holding dollar bonds issued by 
German corporations and religious bodies 
should communicate with the United States 
Committee for German Corporate Dollar 
Bonds, Suite 617, 910 Seventeenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Persons holding commercial and miscel- 
laneous prewar claims against Germany such 
as trade debts, mortgages, and other private 
claims, should communicate with Mr. Gordon 
H. Michler, c/o National Foreign Trade 
Council, 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT EFFECTIVE WITH 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A trade agreement between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Czechoslovakia, 
covering 1952, was initiated in Bonn on April 
29, 1952, according to the Aussenhandels- 
dienst of May 1. The agreement was made 
effective temporarily as of January 1, 1952, 
and will become effective formally upon ap- 
proval by the Allied High Commission. 

Germany’s deliveries to Czechoslovakia, 
to be valued at about $17,000,000, will con- 
sist of exports of manufactured products. 

Czechoslovak delivers to Germany are 
to amount to about $30,000,000, of which 
agricultural exports will be valued at 
$16,000,000. The surplus will be used for 
the settlement of the Czechoslovak debit 
balance with Germany. Principal shipments 
to Germany are to be sugar ($6,300,000), oil- 
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seeds ($3,000,000), fresh eggs ($1,600,000), 
malt ($1,200,000), coal (86,000,000), and 
lumber ($1,400,000). 


Guatemala 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Business activity in Guatemala was spotty 
in May, ranging from good for department- 
store sales to very poor for sales of durable 
goods, such as automotive products, agri- 
cultural equipment, and other hard lines. 

The latter group was off markedly as a re- 
sult of widespread concern over the Govern- 
ment’s agrarian reform bill sent to Congress 
on May 10. May sales of farm machinery 
were an estimated 40 percent under April. 
Major department-store sales, however, were 
not affected by the adverse market conditions 
and increased over April. A run on the 
banks began on May 17 as concern over the 
agrarian law spread, but it had largely abated 
by the end of the following week. The col- 
lection of foreign items by banks continued 
good. Banks generally tightened loan poli- 
cies to reflect unsettled domestic conditions. 


AGRICULTURE 


The agrarian reform bill has caused a furor. 
It is viewed with great concern by land- 
owners who, through the General Associa- 
tion of Agriculturalists, strongly oppose 
enactment of the law in its original form. 
However, the Government seems determined 
to push the bill through quickly. 

Under the original bill, farms of less than 
220 acres and in general larger farms under 
cultivation would not be affected by agrarian 
reform. Land expropriated would be paid 
for in agrarian reform bonds bearing 3-per- 
cent interest and maturing in 25 years or less. 
Nationalized lands would not be sold but 
only used or rented for a maximum of 5 per- 
cent of the annual harvest. The Govern- 
ment-owned farms, including the expropri- 
ated German properties, would be affected 
by the reform. An administrative organiza- 
tion headed by the President of the Republic 
and consisting of national, departmental, 
and local commissions would have absolute 
authority in agrarian reform matters, and 
appeal to the courts would not be permitted. 


EXCHANGE AND TAXATION 


Net foreign-exchange reserves at the end 
of April 1952 were $51,693,000 as compared 
with $52,532,000 on March 31, 1952, and 
$44,105,000 on April 30, 1951. 

Concessions on the payments of profits, 
income, and property taxes for 5 to 8 years 
were granted to new integral industries by 
decree No. 885 effective May 8, 1952, which 
amended the 1947 Industrial Development 
Law. The exemption from, or reduction of, 
property taxes may be granted for 5 years, 
and concessions on income and profits taxes 
may be granted for 8 years. New integral 
industries are those which use Guatemalan 
natural resources to produce essential ar- 
ticles not manufactured in Guatemala or not 
produced in quantities sufficient for the 
needs of the internal market. 


LABOR 


On May 5, President Arbenz vetoed certain 
far-reaching revisions of the Labor Code ap- 
proved by Congress on April 22 which would 
have required heavy retirement payments to 
workers leaving their jobs because of old age 
or incapacity, double retirement pay if the 
place of employment was in an unhealthful 
zone, sick pay of three-quarters of normal 
wages, and many lesser benefits. 

Workers at the Tabacalera Nacional, S. A.., 
a subsidiary of the British-American Tobacco 
Co., went on strike on May 17. The union 
demanded wage increases of from 10 to 20 
percent and other benefits and refused the 
company’s offer to grant the increases of 
from 8 to 15 percent recommended by the 
Labor Court and to arbitrate the other de- 


mands.—U. S. EMBASSY, GUATEMALA, 
30, 1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF CERTAIN TYPES OF 
PRINTED MATERIAL PROHIBITED 


Imports into Guatemala of printed, litho- 
graphed, and silk screen process materials, 
except newspapers, magazines, books, and 100 
copies of foreign advertising material, are 
prohibited by an Executive resolution pub- 
lished on May 12, 1952, and effective the 
following day. Prohibited articles which 
have already been ordered abroad may be 
imported up to July 13, 1952, provided the 
orders were registered with the Ministry of 
Economy prior to May 23, 1952. 

In the future, prohibited items may be 
imported only with the express consent and 
authorization of the Ministry of Economy 
and Labor. Decisions of this Ministry will 
be based on the advice and opinion of a 
special commission established to review 
unusual cases. 


May 


CERTAIN MACHINERY GRANTED DUTY-FREE 
ENTRY PRIVILEGES 


Machinery, parts, and accessories for use 
in agricuiture or fighting forest fires may 
be imported into Guatemala duty-free, ac- 
cording to a decree published on May 10, 
1952, and effective the following day. Vari- 
ous other minor fees in connection with 
these imports are also waived. 

Machinery and parts not specifically de- 
signed for agriculture or fire fighting, but 
which nevertheless are intended for such 
uses, May be accorded duty-free-entry priv- 
ileges if the interested parties prove that 
they are to be so used. 


Honduras 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TARIFF CLASSIFICATION ESTABLISHED 
FOR REFLEXIBLE PAPER AND IRON 
FURNITURE 


The following Honduran import tariff frac- 
tions are established provisionally by an 
Executive order published on May 10, 19652, 
and effective therewith: 


Tariff Duty 
No. Description and dutiable unit (lempiras) 
1995-A Reflexible paper for advertisements, 
posters, and traffic signals, per gross 
kilogram_. 0.05 
I888-A Nickeled, enameled, or chromed iron 
furniture, with or without springs, with 
cushions or partly covered, per gross 
kilogram : - 0 


NEW IMPORT TARIFF CLASSIFICATION FOR 
DEODORIZERS 


The following new classification has been 
established, provisionally in the Honduran 
import tariff, by a Presidential Resolution 
published on April 18, 1952, and effective the 
same day: 


Tariff we Duty 
Fraction Description and dutiable units (lempiras) 
996-A Deodorizers in liquid or paste form, for 

use in buildings, sickrooms, bathrooms, 
etc., gross kilogram 0.05 
India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN EXPORT 
CONTROLS 

Cotton.—The total Indian export alloca- 
tion of cotton for the season (as of April 30) 
was 252,000 bales. The types of cotton and 
dates of release were as follows: February 12, 
Assam Comaille, 10,000 bales; February 27, 
Bengal Deshi, 100,000 bales, and Dholleras, 
15,000 bales; April 11, Mathias, Kalgans, an¢ 
Dholleras, 50,000 bales; and Assam, 2,000 
bales; April 29, Bengal, 50,000 bales; and 
Comra Desi, 25,000 bales. All cotton under 
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these allocations was without destinational 
restriction, except 15,000 bales of Bangal 
Deshi cotton reserved for the United King- 
dom from the allocation of February 27. 
No exports were permitted to the Union of 
South Africa. 

Wool.—The total export quota of raw wool 
for the period October 1, 1951, through Sep- 
tember 30, 1952, now stands at 25,000,000 
pounds. The original allotment of 20,000,000 
pounds is reported to have been taken. 

Cotton piece goods.—Licenses for export- 
ing “pseudo-fine” cloth were extended up to 
June 30, 1952, according to an official an- 
nouncement. 

Cotton waste—An export quota of 61,000 
hundredweight of hard cotton waste was an- 
nounced for the licensing period January- 
June 1952, of which 35,000 hundredweight 
was earmarked for Australia and 11,257 for 
Pakistan. The reservation for Australia was 
subsequently withdrawn. Soft-cotton waste 
(except bondas, slivers, roving waste, and 
ends) continued to be licensed freely. Cur- 
rent stocks of cotton waste, according to the 
Indian press, were estimated in the early 
part of April at 150,000 bales. 

Wool waste.—An export quota of 500,000 
pounds of wool waste was granted for ship- 
ment from Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, and 
Bedi, through September 30, 1952. The an- 
nouncement stated that no licenses would 
be issued after the limit of 500,000 pounds 
had been reached. 

Silk waste noils.—Silk waste noils were to 
be licensed freely, in addition to the quota 
of silk waste, until June 30, 1952. 

Kyanite ore.—An additional cuota of 5,000 
long tons of kyanite ore from Bihar and Oris- 
sa for exportation from the port of Calcutta 
in the first 6 months of 1952 was announced 
by the Government of India. This quota 
brought the total set for this period to 
10,000 long tons. 

Peanuts and peanut oil—The second 
quarter export quota of peanuts and pea- 
nut oil was announced as 21,000 long tons in 
terms of oil, on the basis of 2 tons of oil 
being equal to five tons of kernels. Shipment 
will be permitted up to July 31. Established 
exporters of oil and nuts will receive indi- 
vidual quotas on the basis of their past ex- 
ports. 

Castor oil.—For the shipping period Jan- 
uary-June 1952, quotas for castor oil were 
granted to established exporters at the rate 
of 15 percent of any individual shipper’s 
exports of this product during the base year. 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Mar. 3, 
1952.) The requirement, under the original 
announcement, that shippers having a quota 
of 50 long tons or more must export at least 
20 percent of their quotas to Australia, was 
withdrawn with effect from April 1, and ship- 
ment to all destinations was permitted. 

Cottonseed oil—An export quota of 1,000 
long tons of cottonseed oil for crushers only 
for 1952 was announced by the Government 
of India. This is believed to be the first time 
that cottonseed oil will be exported from 
India. 

Linseed oil—Supplementary quotas of 
linseed oil were granted to established ship- 
pers who had sold at least two-thirds of their 
January-June allotments by March 26, 1952. 
The supplementary quotas were equal to 20 
percent of each shipper’s basic year exports 
of linseed and oil, and may be shipped at any 
time up to the end of September 1952. 

Nigerseed.—A supplementary quota of 
nigerseed for shipment up to the end of June 
1952 was given to those established shippers 
who had sold out their entire quota by 
March 14. Shippers of nigerseed oil will also 
be allowed to ship seed against their oil 
quotas for the first 6 months of 1952, on the 
basis of 35 tons of nigerseed oil being equiv- 
alent to 100 tons of nigerseed. 

Creosote oil—An unspecified quantity of 
cresosote oil (heavy) was announced as be- 
ing licenseable for exportation from Cal- 
cutta, India. No time limitation was im- 
posed. Quotas will be distributed to manu- 
facturers only. 
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Paints and _ varnishes.—Varnishes and 
ready-mixed paints or pastes not containing 
zinc oxide, white lead, or red lead pigments 
were allowed to be exported freely during 
the first half of 1952. Quotas of 100 percent, 
based on exports in 1950-51, for ready-mixed 
paints containing zinc oxide, white lead, or 
red lead were given to paint exporters. No 
licenses will be granted for exporting zinc 
oxide, white lead, red lead, dry powders, and 
pastes. 

Metal manufactures.—Certain manufac- 
tures of brass, such as locks, cutlery, and 
artware, are decontrolled and require no ex- 
port license. Certain other brass wares, such 
as hinges, bolts, nuts, and rivets, may be ex- 
ported under license. Exports of brass uten- 
sils are subject to individual quotas of 25 
percent of exports made in 1950. 

Ingredients of glue—The exportation of 
hide fleshings, dry limed bellies, splits, hide 
cuttings or trimmings, chrome shavings, 
picker waste, and dry pieces in hair will be 
allowed from the port of Calcutta in the 
remainder of 1952 against the following 
quotas: For April—June, 500 long tons: for 
July—December, 1,000 long tons. 

Old tires and tubes and vulcanized rubber 
scrap.—The exportation of old tires and tube 
cuttings will be permitted freely throughout 
1952. Similarly, licenses for all types of vul- 
canized rubber scrap will be granted freely, 
provided the articles constituting such scrap 
and waste are cut into pieces. 


Indonesia 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS, FIRST QUARTER 
1952 


During the first quarter of 1952 the In- 
donesian Government continued to be con- 
cerned over the basic problem of food supply 
(particularly rice) and other production 
problems (for example, in the textile indus- 
try). Among the most noteworthy develop- 
ments were the downfall of the Cabinet, the 
institution of a new foreign exchange system, 
and the conclusion of a new tin agreement 
with the United States. Two adverse changes 
in basic trends stood out during the quarter: 
(1) a worsening in the financial outlook 
brought about primarily by changes in the 
rubber export market and (2) renewed and 
militant activity by the communist-domi- 
nated labor unions. The Government an- 
nounced a 5-year plan for development of 
Indonesia’s airways. Foreign trade showed 
a substantial increase. 


AGRICULTURE 


Although the first quarter was marked by 
improvement in the food situation with the 
beginning of the rice harvest in some sec- 
tions, public concern over the food supply 
increased. Retail rice prices declined during 
January and February but began to rise 
steadily during March under the influence 
of pessimistic press reports and rumors con- 
cerning lack of success in getting the Govern- 
ment rice-procurement program under way. 
The more-direct entrance of the Government 
into the rice-marketing system, replacing its 
former purchase arrangements through the 
privately owned rice mills by buying com- 
mittees composed of representatives of local 
Government agencies, farm organizations, 
and cooperatives, represents a new variation 
in the efforts to reduce the rice deficit. Late 
in January the President appointed a special 
Rice Production Committee directed to in- 
crease production significantly by 1954 and 
to a point of self-sufficiency by 1956. Empha- 
sis has been directed to areas outside of Java 
as food-production centers, and transmigra- 
tion has been stepped up with the establish- 
ment of a National Reconstruction Bureau 
as an over-all transmigration administration. 
The outlook is for larger rice production in 
1952, except in some of the Lesser Sunda 
Islands. An acceleration in mechanization 
of rice cultivation and of land clearing also 
appears likely in coming months, if the pres- 
ent Government plans for increasing rice 


production and pushing transmigration are 
carried out. 


INDUSTRY AND LABOR 


While nonagricultural production (except 
mining) is a minor part of the Indonesian 
economy, a few industries contribute sig- 
nificantly to the economy and give employ- 
ment to thousands of workers, one of the 
more important ones being the textile indus- 
try. During the first quarter of 1952, as in 
the greater part of 1951, the general textile 
situation continued unfavorable. The over- 
stocking which took place in 1951 is still 
reflected in current conditions, although im- 
ports of some textile lines have fallen off, 
and the domestic textile industry continues 
to be generally depressed. According to esti- 
mates in the press, the approximately 10,000 
batik factories in Central Java have regis- 
tered a sharp drop in production, from a 
monthly rate of about 6,000,000 meters in 
early 1951 to around 2,400,000. The weaving 
industry’s production of woven sarongs has 
reportedly dropped from 360,000 meters to 
108,000 meters per month, partly because of 
inability of the local manufacturers to com- 
pete with imported cheaper textile goods. 

The terms of the United States-Indonesian 
tin agreement announced in March provide 
for the purchase by the United States of up 
to 12,000 tons of tin and/or tin in concen- 
trates for 2 years at $1.20%, per pound, de- 
livered c. i. f., United States ports. Provision 
is also made for sales for a third year, the 
price to be subject to further discussions. 

During the first few weeks of 1952, labor 
conditions throughout the country were 
quiet, relatively speaking, following the 
trend of the last quarter of 1951, a result of 
the police action in August which had 
jailed a large number of radical labor lead- 
ers. Shortly after the first of the year, more 
and more of the arrested leaders were re- 
leased and by February a constant stream of 
complaints, disputes, short sit-downs, slow- 
downs, and a general campaign of harass- 
ment tactics were under way. These 
activities were intensified during March, 
large-scale strikes developing in the harbor 
areas of Djakarta, Semarang, and Surabaya. 


RUBBER MARKET 


During the first quarter of the year, rub- 
ber remained one of the most important 
commodities of Indonesia’s foreign exports. 
Although the trend was toward lowered 
prices, particularly with the poorer grades, 
the price of No. 1 sheet was approximately 
the same at the end of the quarter as on 
January 1. This fact was, in part, the result 
of a Government financial decree issued on 
February 4 which enabled rubber exporters 
to obtain a better rupiah rate for rubber 
exported to dollar areas. The Government’s 
ruling also offered exporters an opportunity 
to sell their export certificates and conse- 
quently realize an additional profit. 

Other factors affecting Indonesia’s rubber 
were the various United States announce- 
ments of price reductions on natural and 
synthetic rubber sold to American manufac- 
turers. Following the refusal in early March 
of GSA (General Services Administration) to 
buy lower-grade rubber and the enforcement 
of the clause allowing for the rejection of 
off-grade rubber, the Djakarta market 
showed a marked slump. In general, Indo- 
nesia was not as directly affected by the GSA 
policy decisions as was Malaya; however, as 
more than 50 percent of Indonesia’s rubber 
is exported to Singapore for processing, the 
steps taken by GSA will indirectly curtail the 
market for Indonesia’s lower grades of rub- 
ber. 

These rubber-market developments have 
worsened the financial outlook for 1952, 
making it appear likely, in the absence of off- 
setting changes, that the balance of pay- 
ments for the current year will show a 
deficit on the current and capital account. 
From a fiscal point of ciew these develop- 
ments were important, also, since export 
duties constitute an important source of 
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Government revenues. A substantial de- 
crease in rubber exports would mean reduced 
revenues from export duties, raising the pos- 
sibility of deficit financing for 1952, in con- 
trast to 1951, when revenues exceeded ex- 
penditures by about 1.3 billion rupiahs. 


FINANCE 


The most noteworthy development in the 
first quarter of the year in the financial field 
was the establishment of a new foreign-ex- 
change system, effective February 4 under 
which the rupiah was devalued from 3.80 to 
11.40 to the dollar. (Details of the new 
system were published in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 14, 1952.) 

In the first quarter of 1952, Government 
expenditures exceeded revenues by about 200 
million rupiahs. Government indebtedness 
to the Java Bank stood at 1,342 million 
rupiahs at the beginning of 1952, and at 
1,675.5 rupiahs as of April 2, 1952. The lat- 
ter amount, however, must be adjusted for 
(a) deduction of 205.4 million rupiahs, 
special account re ECA aid, which had been 
amalgamated with general indebtedness dur- 
ing the quarter; (b) addition of 600-million- 
rupiah profit from revaluation; and (c) de- 
duction of 514.8 million rupiahs representing 
funds transferred to the credit of the Food- 
stuffs Fund. These adjustments leave a net 
indebtedness of the Government to the Java 
Bank as of April 2, 1952, of about 1,555 million 
rupiahs. This compares with 2,342 million 
rupiahs at the beginning of April 1951. 

Gold holdings showed a small increase dur- 
ing the quarter, standing at 1,060 million 
rupiahs as of April 2, compared with 1,060 
million rupiahs at the beginning of the year. 
As a result of the devaluation measure of 
February 4, assets of the foreign-exchange 
fund as of April 2 stood at 1,577 million 
rupiahs, compared with 573 million rupiahs 
as of January 2, 1952; liabilities stood at 1,092 
million rupiahs, compared with 287 million 
rupiahs at the beginning of the year. Bank- 
notes in circulation at the end of the quarter 
stood at 3,178 million rupiahs compared with 
3,069 million rupiahs at the beginning of the 
year. Government notes in circulation 
showed a decline from 341.6 million rupiahs 
on January 2 to 335.7 million rupiahs on April 
2. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The major efforts of the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment with regard to railroads during the 
first quarter of 1952 were directed toward 
rehabilitation of the system which suffered 
severe damage during the Japanese occupa- 
tion and the subsequent revolution. Not 
only were repairs effected on many sections of 
the State-controlled railroad, but many 
bridges were constructed and repair shops 
were completely rehabilitated. 

Passenger traffic on the semi-State owned 
Garuda-Indonesian Airways continued to in- 
crease. One factor largely responsible for 
this increase was the more efficient use made 
of planes received by the company during 
1951. The Government has announced a 5- 
year plan in connection with the develop- 
ment of Indonesia’s airways. Details of the 
plan, however, are still lacking. 

Although the KPM (Royal Packet Naviga- 
tion Co. continues to be the most important 
of Indonesia’s many shipping companies and 
carries approximately 90 percent of all inter- 
insular freight, there has been an increasing 
tendency for Indonesian shipping companies 
to attempt to obtain part of the business now 
held by KPM. Among the two largest of the 
Indonesian companies are the Djakarta Lloyd, 
which operates two oceangoing vessels on a 
charter basis which has been successful in 
obtaining contracts for transporting much of 
Indonesia’s rice imports, and the Kalimantan 
Shipping Co., which operates from Bandjer- 
masin and Pontianak in Borneo, ports in 
South Sumatra, and Djakarta. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


According to preliminary data of the Cen- 
tral Office of Statistics, exports during the 
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first quarter of 1952 totaled 1,832,812 metric 
tons with a value of 1,723,699,000 rupiahs, 
compared with 1,406,583 metric tons valued 
at 811,484,000 rupiahs in the like period of 
1951. Latest available preliminary import 
figures are for the first 2 months of 1952, 
when 306,776 metric tons valued at 878,603,- 
000 rupiahs were imported. This compares 
with 125,879 metric tons with a value of 
235,096,000 rupiahs imported in the like 
period of 1951. (The official rate of exchange 
of the rupiah during 1951 and up to Feb- 
ruary 4, 1952, was 3.80 to the United States 
dollar, and 11.40 to the dollar since the latter 
date.)—U. S. Emsassy, DJAKaRTA, May 9, 
1952. 


Exchange and Finance 


FREE RATE FOR DOLLAR EXPORT 
CERTIFICATES DISCONTINUED 


The Indonesian Government on May 9 
authorized the Java Bank to fix the price of 
dollar export certificates, which had pre- 
viously been traded on the open market. 
(Use of these certificates was introduced with 
the new foreign exchange system on February 
4, 1952, as a means of stimulating exports to 
and retarding imports from the dollar area. 
See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 14, 
1952.) The Java Bank established the rate 
at 1.20 rupiahs to the dollar, but it has since 
been changed. The rate, effective from June 
1 is 1.10 rupiahs to the dollar, and uncon- 
firmed unofficial reports indicated a rate of 
1 rupiah for the first week of June. 

Implementation of this measure has re- 
sulted in an _ interesting development. 
Actual physical use of dollar export certifi- 
cates has been virtually abolished, and, in 
effect, there is now merely a differentiation 
in export and import rates, as between dollar 
and nondollar areas. Exporters to the dollar 
area, since the May 9 change, have not ordi- 
narily received dollar export certificates; they 
have merely obtained from banks rupiahs at 
the rate of 11.40 rupiahs per dollar, plus 
rupiahs at the rate of 1.20 rupiahs to the 
dollar for 70 percent of the value of their 
exports. Likewise, importers from the dollar 
area do not now have to submit dollar export 
certificates; the banks have simply charged 
them 11.40 rupiahs plus 1.20 rupiahs or a 
total of 12.60 rupiahs for their dollars (plus 
about 7.60 rupiahs for luxury goods subject 
to the inducement rate). These figures are 
in round numbers, and exclude consideration 
of bank buying and selling rates. 

This change is significant because it 
eliminates the previous automatic limita- 
tion of dollar imports to 70 percent of dollar 
exports. The dollar export certificate re- 
quirement had in effect made such a limita- 
tion because exporters of goods to the dollar 
area received certificates for 70 percent of the 
value of their exports, whereas importers had 
to submit such certificates (purchased on 
the open market) for 100 percent of the 
value of their imports from the dollar area. 

Now, however, there is no such automatic 
limitation of dollar imports in relation to 
dollar exports. No certificates are ordinarily 
obtained by exporters nor submitted by im- 
porters. Theoretically, it would be possible 
for dollar imports to exceed dollar exports. 
The main limiting factor at present appears 
to be the extent to which the Central Import 
Office issues permits for imports from the 
dollar area. 

It clearly remains, however, that under the 
system as currently implemented, dollar ex- 
ports will be stimulated and dollar imports 
retarded by the differentiation in exchange 
rates between the dollar and nondollar areas. 


Ireland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import DuTY ON RAZOR BLADES INCREASED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
increasing the rate of customs duty on im- 
ports of safety-razor blades and unsharpened 


blanks for safety-razor blades from 75 percent 
ad valorem or 12s. a gross, whichever is the 
greater, to 75 percent ad valorem or 24s. a 
gross, whichever is the greater. The new rate 


which became effective April 29, 1952, is 
equally applicable to imports from ll 
countries. 

Japan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE PLAN FOR 1952 CONCLUDED WITH 
FRENCH UNION 


France, acting on behalf of the French 
Union, and Japan recently concluded a new 
trade plan for 1952. The plan (on a license 
rather than on a delivery basis) estimates 
Japanese exports to the French Union at 
$25,000,000 while imports from the French 
Union are planned at $41,430,000. The un- 
balanced trade plan was agreed upon in an 
effort to offset the imbalance in 1951 trade 
caused by Japan’s exporting substantially 
more to the French Union than it imported. 

The Japan-French Union Trade and Finan- 
cial Arrangements—which govern trade be- 
tween the two areas and which are supple- 
mented by the new trade plan—had 
previously been extended beyond the effective 
date of the Japanese peace treaty (April 28, 
1952) until such time as new arrangements 
could be concluded. Under these arrange- 
ments trade is conducted on the basis of 
a dollar open account, with any balance above 
a stipulated amount to be payable in United 
States dollars on demand of the creditor 
party. 

Principal Japanese exports to the French 
Union under the trade plan will include 
raw silk, textiles, tea and other agricultural 
products, nonferrous metals, nonmetallic 
minerals, machinery and parts, and cultured 
pearls. Japan’s major imports from the 
French Union are to include rice, potash, 
anthracite coal, phosphate rock, nickel ore, 
iron and steel scrap, and essential oils. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT TARIFF ADDITIONS AND 
MODIFICATIONS 


A Presidential decree signed on April 5, 
1952, published in the Diario Oficial of May 
16, and effective 5 days thereafter modifies 
the Mexican import tariff as follows (former 
status shown in parentheses): 


Tariff Description and dutiable Specific Ad Va- 
fraction unit duty lorem 
2.50.59 Sheets of wood pulp or sos) duty 
vegetable fibers from 1 (Per- 
to 214 millimeters thick cent) 
and weighing from 1 to 3 
kilograms per square 
meter, per gross kilo- 
a ee, | 2 
(New classification.) 
6.06.38 Phosphated products de- 
rived from soybeans or 
eggs, containing more 
than 65 percent of sub- 
stances insoluble in ace- 
tone, known commercial- 
ly as lecithins, per gross 
kilogram ______- on .02 20 
(New classification.) 
8.70.01 Machetes of all kinds, 
without guard or hand 
protector, and _ loose 
blades therefor, per legal 
kilogram. 2.00(0.10) 40(20) 
(‘Loose blades there- 
for’’ has been added; unit 
was previously gross kil- 
ogram.) 
8.70.08 Spades and hoes, with or 
without handles, per 
legal kilogram. ---.------ . 80(. 10) 40(35) 


(“With or without 
handles’”’ has been add- 
ed; unit was previously 
gross kilogram.) 


IRON AND STEEL IMPORT SUBSIDY 


A subsidy equivalent to 75 percent of ap- 
plicable Mexican import duties granted for 
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certain iron and steel products (Presidential 
resolution signed on March 25, 1952, and 
published in Diario Oficial of April 22) is, 
withdrawn for the following tariff fractions, 
by a resolution signed on April 1 and pub- 
lished in Diario Oficial of April 26. 


3.25.34 Iron and steel scrap pieces, mixed, 
of all weights and sizes, for 
smelting furnaces. 

3.25.35 Iron and steel railroad car or loco- 
motive wheels unusable because 
of breakage or cut. 

3.25.39 Steel railroad axles and rails un- 
usable because of breakage or 
cut, destined for laminating 
commercial iron. 

This resolution became effective retroac- 

tive to March 8, 1952. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH NETHERLANDS 
PROMULGATED 


The general, unconditional, unlimited 
most-favored-nation trade agreement be- 
tween Mexico and the Netherlands, signed 
January 27, 1950, in Mexico City, was pro- 
mulgated by a Mexican Executive decree of 
March 24, 1952, published in the Diario 
Oficial of May 6, 1952, following an exchange 
of ratifications in The Hague on February 
5, 1952. 

(For provisions of the treaty, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 17, 1950.) 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO 
PROMULGATED 


(See article appearing under the heading 
“Mexico.’’) 


Peru 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS, MAy 1952 
EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


The upward trend in dollar exchange rates 
during the latter part of April extended into 
the first half of May. In view of the high 
level of dollar supplies, the rise may be at- 
tributed to additional demand to cover new 
import orders, particularly from the United 
States, owing to the shortage and high rates 
of sterling exchange. Although cotton 
prices have fallen and prices of certain other 
basic export commodities are weakening, 
Peru’s foreign-exchange earnings are being 
maintained by greater export volume, chiefly 
of metals. Quotations for dollar certificates 
and drafts advanced from 15.32 and 15.54 
soles per dollar, respectively, on April 19, to 
15.55 and 15.86 on May 10 but declined to 
15.50 and 15.82 by May 21. 

The obligatory delivery to the Central Re- 
serve Bank of all proceeds from exports to 
the sterling area, instituted in April, resulted 
in a slight improvement in the supply of 
sterling exchange, and rates for sterling cer- 
tificates eased temporarily in the early days 
of May. Heavy demand, however, raised 
rates again to 43.25 soles per pound by May 
21, 1952, which resulted in a cross rate of 
$2.79 per pound. Few cotton transactions 
with the sterling area were reported. 

The net foreign-exchange position of the 
Central Reserve Bank of Peru improved from 
US$28,627,104 on March 31 to US$31,404,472 
on April 30 and stood at US$31,001,512 as of 
May 17. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Several measures have been taken recently 
by the Peruvian Government to provide 
tariff protection for domestic manufacturing 
industries. Duties were raised earlier in 
the year on imported textiles, crockery, flat 
glass, and certain preserved foods. Continu- 
ing this trend, the import duty on rayon 
Staple fiber was increased sharply from 1.50 
to 9 soles per gross kilogram by a Supreme 
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resolution of April 15, 1952. As a supple- 
ment to this latter measure, duties on such 
raw materials for the rayon-yarn industry as 
cellulose acetate and acetone were lowered 
substantially. Contemplation of similar ac- 
tion in favor of other local manufacturing 
industries was indicated by recommenda- 
tions already submitted by the Peruvian 
Customs Advisory Board for higher duties 
on imported soap, felt hats, paints, varnishes, 
certain paper products, and various rubber 
goods. 

On the other hand, a resolution which 
stated that domestic production of edible 
oils and fats is insufficient to meet domestic 
requirements substantially lowered import 
duties on various oil-bearing seeds and nuts 
as of January 19, 1952. 

The reexportation of merchandise for which 
payment was made in exchange certificates 
issued by the Central Reserve Bank was pro- 
hibited by a Supreme decree of May 13, 1952. 
The measure is intended to prevent use of 
exchange certificates for the payment of 
merchandise not actually to be consumed in 
Peru. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Effective May 1, 1952, the United States- 
flag Braniff International and Panagra air- 
lines started specially reduced 17- and 30-day 
summer excursion rates for round trips to 
Lima and some other South American cities, 
provided the trips originate in the United 
States. Panagra uses DC-6B aircraft, and 
Braniff uses DC-4 equipment in the excursion 
service. 

The Venezuelan-fiag line, Linea Aeropostal 
Venezolana (LAV), also is advertising special 
30-day excursion fares at a substantial re- 
duction for the round trip from Lima to 
New York, via Caracas. LAV is using Con- 
stellations, and the reduced excursion fares 
offered by this airline are for trips originat- 
ing either in the United States or in Peru. 

LAV also announced that beginning in 
May an additional flight would be added to 
its Lima-Caracas-New York service, bringing 
its total operations from Lima to two flights 
per week. 

Peru’s first system of airport approach 
lights was inaugurated officially by the 
Peruvian Airport Corporation (CORPAC) on 
May 21, 1952. The system was recently in- 
stalled at Lima’s commercial airport (Lima- 
tambo) and is designed to assist landings 
during the season of heavy, low overcasts. 
Such adverse weather conditions occasionally 
required aircraft to use the alternate air- 
port at Pisco, some 300 kilometers south of 
Lima. 

The first German-flag merchant ship to 
call at a Peruvian port since World War II 
arrived at Callao on May 16, with 6,650 tons 
of portland cement for the Peruvian Govern- 
ment. The vessel, bearing the name Berlin 
and registered at Hamburg, is owned and 
operated by the Hugo Stinnes company and 
was purchased from the Swedish-flag John- 
son Line in 1950. According to press reports, 
the Berlin, after calling at a southern Peru- 
vian port to discharge additional cement, 
will proceed to Valparaiso, Chile, to load ni- 
trates, return to Callao for minerals, and 
then sail to New York for coal before re- 
turning to Germany. U. S. Emsassy, Lima, 
May 23, 1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MERCHANDISE IMPORTED WITH EXCHANGE 
CERTIFICATES PROHIBITED REEXPORTATION 


The reexportation of merchandise, pay- 
ment for which was made with exchange 
certificates at the time of its importation into 
Peru, is no longer permitted, states a recent 
dispatch from the U. S. Embassy in Lima. 
The new measure, a Supreme decree dated 
May 13, 1952, also states that, in order to ob- 
tain permission to reexport merchandise 
which was originally imported with funds 
other than exchange certificates, exporters 
must present to the Peruvian Bureau of Com- 
merce a bank guaranty to the effect that 


payment for the original importation of such 
goods was not or will not be made with 
exchange certificates, as well as an operating 
license providing legal status as an exporter. 


IMPORTATION OF SULFATHIAZOLE 
PROHIBITED 


The importation into Peru of tablets, in- 
jectable solutions, and other preparations 
containing single or compound sulfathiazole 
has been prohibited, states a recent dispatch 
from the U. S. Embassy in Lima. The new 
Supreme resolution, dated May 19, 1952, also 
prohibits the domestic manufacture of these 
products. It is reported that the measure 
was taken in the belief that sulfathiazole 
may now be advantageously replaced by 
newer drugs having a less toxic effect. 


Portugal 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH BRAZIL REVISED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Brazil.’’) 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXCHANGE OF Goops AGREEMENT 
CONCLUDED WITH HUNGARY 


An agreement governing the exchange of 
goods between Sweden and Hungary in the 
12-months April 1, 1952 to March 31, 1953, 
was signed on May 9, 1952, states a dispatch 
of May 19, 1952, from the U. S. Embassy, 
Stockholm. 

On the basis of the commodity quota lists 
attached to the agreement, Sweden’s exports 
are calculated to total 28,500,000 Swedish 
crowns ($5,415,000) and Hungarian exports 
to Sweden are anticipated to represent a 
value of 34,000,000 crowns ($6,460,000) . 

The excess of Hungarian exports to Sweden 
is intended to provide compensation for Swe- 
dish financial claims and for Swedish prop- 
erty in Hungary which has been nationalized 
by the Hungarian Government. 

Among the products Sweden is to export 
to Hungary are 7,000 metric tons of chemical 
wood pulp; 1,000 tons of mechanical wood 
pulp; 25,000 tons of iron ore; iron and steel 
products, such as ball bearings and quality 
steel; and woolen rags. Swedish press re- 
ports state that both the ball-bearing quota 
and the quality-steel quota are less than the 
quotas in the previous agreement. 

Hungarian exports to Sweden include: 
16,000 metric tons of wheat, certain other 
food products, textiles, metal-working ma- 
chinery, and other industrial products. 


SWEDISH-HUNGARIAN FINANCIAL 
AGREEMENT 


The Swedish-Hungarian financial agree- 
ment of March 31, 1951, provided the terms 
for the settlement of certain Swedish finan- 
cial claims on Hungary and compensation 
for Swedish-owned property nationalized by 
the Hungarian Government. This agree- 
ment, which is similar to the one concluded 
with Poland in 1949, provides for payment 
by means of a certain percent of Hungary’s 
exports to Sweden. In the current 1952-53 
trade agreement, about 10 percent of Hun- 
garian exports are to be used for compensa- 
tion purposes. 

The total amount involved in the com- 
pensation payments to be made by Hungary 
is 33,175,000 crowns ($6,300,000) plus certain 
smaller amounts in Hungarian exchange. 


EXCHANGE OF GOODS AGREEMENT CON- 
CLUDED WITH CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


An agreement between Sweden and Czech- 
oslovakia governing the exchange of goods 
during the period March 1, 1952—February 28, 
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1953, was signed on March 14, 1952, according 
to Kommersiella Meddelanden No. 3, 1952. 

Under the provisions of the agreement, 
goods to a total value of about 250,000,000 
crowns ($47,500,000) are to be exchanged, 
of which amount 120,000,000 crowns ($22,- 
800,000) represents Swedish exports to 
Czechoslovakia. 

Swedish exports are to include (quanti- 
ties given in metric tons): Iron ore, 500,000 
tons (the quota under the previous agree- 
ment was 750,000 tons); butter, 4,000 tons; 
fish, animal fats, hides, skins, wool shoddy, 
iron and steel products, machinery, tanning 
extracts, paper, and unspecified industrial 
products. 

Czechoslovak exports to Sweden include: 
Sugar, 40,000 metric tons; rolling-mill prod- 
ucts, 20,000 tons; coke, 50,000 tons; chemi- 
cals, kaolin. machinery, textiles, glass, porce- 
lain, motor vehicles, and industrial yarn. 


Syria 


Commercial Laws Digests 


INCOME-T'AX EXEMPTION FOR 
CARRIERS 


The Syrian Government, in item 6 of arti- 
cle 1, Legislative Decree No. 174 of March 16, 
1952, has exempted from income tax all 
profits realized by those individual or cor- 
porate (legal) persons engaged in sea or air 
transportation, regardless of their national- 
ity or place of residence, and has indicated 
that this tax exemption would apply par- 
ticularly to carriers engaged in ocean trans- 
port through Latakia Port, states a dispatch 
from the U. S. Legation, Damascus, dated 
May 8, 1952. 


Thailand 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Compared with March, April was a rela- 
tively quiet month in Thailand. The money 
market steadied and business seemed to re- 
gain a measure of confidence. Labor unrest 
continued, however, as did the Government’s 
efforts to arrest the rising cost of living. 
Trade was active, and commercial intercourse 
with Japan increased. 


FOREIGN 


EXCHANGE RATES 


The pound sterling rose steadily through- 
out most of April from a selling rate of 47.35 
baht to a high of 48.50, then dropped slightly 
to 48.15; buying rates averaged 0.40 to 0.60 
baht less per pound. In contrast the dollar 
dropped from 20.20 baht selling on April 
2 to 19.76 baht on April 29; the buying rate 
was about 0.20 baht less. The result was a 
sizable rise in the cross rate, which stood 
at $2.34 as the month opened and $2.44 at 
the end of April. Indications are that a 
world-wide increase in the value of the 
pound was primarily responsible for its im- 
proved position; the dollar apparently 
dropped partly in reaction to the rising 
pound, and partly because exchange controls, 
reduced local demand for gold, and recent 
sales of dollar drafts by exporters lessened 
dollar demand in relation to supply. 


PRICES AND PRICE CONTROL 


Prices of gasoline, kerosene, and Diesel 
fuel rose about 7 percent, as the Govern- 
ment abrogated the special provision where- 
by petroleum-product importers could se- 
cure foreign exchange at the official rates. 
Petroleum importers paid 45 baht for ster- 
ling and about 16 baht for dollars. 

A royal decree putting into effect the act 
controlling trade in certain essential com- 
modities was issued on April 2. Important 
foods, medicines and drugs, liquor, charcoal, 
clothing and textiles, building materials, and 
agricultural and industrial equipment are to 
be regulated under the act. The prices of 
charcoal and of most local foods had risen 
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materially by the end of April over March 
levels, and no leveling off was in sight. 


RIcE 


Government spokesmen announced on 
April 12 that rice merchants would hence- 
forth be allowed to export 1 ton of rice out- 
side quota allocations for every 4.5 tons that 
they made available to the Rice Bureau. In 
a matter of days rice traders allocated over 
100,000 metric tons of rice to the Govern- 
ment under the new scheme, permitting the 
Rice Bureau to meet its quotas without diffi- 
culty. Korean representatives have been ne- 
gotiating for 24,000 tons with the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs and the Rice Bureau; Indo- 
nesian envoys are asking for 60,000 tons; and 
newspaper reports state Japanese representa- 
tives have signed a contract for an equal 
amount to be delivered in September. 


INDUSTRY 


The Ministry of Industries announced that 
construction of a shoe factory was to begin 
shortly, and that expanded facilities for 
sugar production in Government factories 
would be installed. Construction of a hydro- 
electric dam near Tak, in northern Thailand, 
Was approved by the Cabinet Council, and 
11,000,000 baht were appropriated to build a 
road from Tak to the dam site. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS AND TRADE CONTROLS 


Thailand resumed full diplomatic relations 
with Japan on April 28. It was announced 
that a treaty of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation similar to that in force between 
the two countries before the last war would 
be negotiated. A mission from the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs went to Japan to nego- 
tiate a trade treaty, and the Government 
announced that the trade agreement with 
Japan which was due to expire at the end 
of April would continue in force until June 
30. A Japanese Trade Mission in Bangkok 
is attempting to arrange for larger exports 
of locally produced salt to Japan in the 
coming year. 

Sugar importation was suspended in April, 
and Government spokesmen announced. that 
local producers would be encouraged to in- 
crease their output. A 50-percent reduction 
in quotas allowed automobile importers, and 
a ban on individual car imports were imposed 
in pursuance of the policy of limiting 
“luxury” imports; used cars and trucks are 
still free of controls——U. S. Empassy, BANG- 
KOK, May 2, 1952. 


Union of South Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


TOBACCO AND TOBACCO PRODUCTS: EXCISE 
TAXES AND IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED 


The Government of the Union of South 
Africa, on March 26, 1952, increased excise 
Stamp taxes and import duties on tobacco 
and tobacco products, states a dispatch 
from the U. S. Embassy at Pretoria, Union of 
South Africa. These increases were made on 
recommendations of the Minister of Finance 
and are designed to provide increased reve- 
nue for the balancing of the 1952-53 budget. 

Excise stamp taxes were increased from 
2d. to 3d. per 10 light cigarettes, and those 
on heavy cigarettes from 214d. to 314d. per 10 
cigarettes. Excise stamp taxes on pipe to- 
bacco were increased from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per 
pound and those on cigars from Is. to 2s. per 
pound. 

Import duties on manufactured tobacco, 
other than cigarette tobacco, were increased 
from 7s. to 7s. 6d. per pound, and those on 
cigars were increased from 10s. 4d. to 11s. 4d. 
per pound. On the other hand, import duties 
on unmanufactured tobacco (which are 3s. 
6d. per pound) and cigarette tobacco (7s. per 
pound) remain unchanged. 

[At the current rate of exchange, the 
South African shilling=$0.14 and i1d.— 
$0.0117.] 


United Kingdom 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PURCHASE TAX ON CLOTHING, FOOTWEAR, 
AND HOUSEHOLD TEXTILES REDUCED 


The British Government has issued an 
order reducing the rates of the purchase tax 
chargeable on cloth, clothing, footwear, and 
household textiles. Effective May 14, 1952, 
the tax rates of 33144 percent and 6624 per- 
cent formerly applied to these goods were 
reduced to 25 percent and 50 percent, re- 
spectively. On the same date the purchase 
tax of 100 percent on fur gloves was reduced 
to 25 percent. 


Uruguay 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS, APRIL 21 TO 
May 19, 1952 


TRADE AND FINANCE 


The month under review was characterized 
in Uruguay by almost complete cessation of 
international trade operations, sluggish com- 
mercial activity in Montevideo, growing labor 
unrest, and intense activity on the part of the 
Government to find a formula for easing the 
difficult financial condition brought about 
by the stagnation of the wool market. 

The problem results from Uruguay’s in- 
ability to move its exportable surpluses of 
wool, hides, and meat and it appears certain 
that all facets of the country’s economy will 
continue to be seriously affected until exports 
are resumed on something approaching a 
normal basis and satisfactory availability of 
foreign exchange, particularly dollars, as- 
sured. Wool is Uruguay’s greatest single 
earner of dollar exchange. 

Uruguay’s present situation is the direct 
result of the refusal of wool producer to be- 
lieve that the market, which was falling from 
the peak prices of the 1950-51 season, would 
not reverse itself during the last half of 1951. 
As a result, few offers were accepted and 
almost the entire 1951 wool clip has been held 
off the market while prices continue to sink. 

The Government has approved an 80,000,- 
000 pesos bond issue to pay budget deficits 
from 1947 to 1950, but no one has yet offered 
an acceptable solution to the present diffi- 
culties. Proposals range from lowering the 
exchange rate for wool tops and increasing 
the rate for greasy wool to bonding the wool 
clip as collateral for a foreign loan. The 
only solution that might dispose of the wool 
is to accept prices offered, but that does not 
satisfy the producers who claim that the 
prices offered are below production costs. A 
decision should be made soon as the 1952-53 
clip starts into the market during the latter 
part of September. In the last few months 
the Government has been selling gold for 
foreign exchange in order to pay for the ab- 
solutely essential imports. 

The Frigorifico Anglo has been closed since 
February 15 and 2,500 of its employees have 
been out of work. The two American fri- 
gorificos have been pressed for further stor- 
age space. News of conversations pre- 
liminary to a renegotiation of the British 
meat contract has offered a ray of hope to 
the packing industry. Although such con- 
versations in Uruguay usually have followed 
the signing of a meat contract between Ar- 
gentina and Great Britain, it appears that 
Uruguay now will have an opportunity to 
negotiate independently of Argentina’s ac- 
tion. It is reported that some meat may be 
shipped to Great Britain before the prices 
have been fixed definitely, as the packing 
houses in Uruguay are completely filled with 
about 23,000 tons of meat ready for export. 

The textile mills in Uruguay are finding it 
increasingly difficult to continue operations. 
There is no demand from abroad and very 
little locally for their products. Intensive 
advertising is being done to encourage sales, 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Divisions of 


National Production Authority, 
Department of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


REGISTRATIONS IN ANGOLA 


There were 3,766 passenger cars, 8,575 
trucks, 32 busses, and 36 truck trailers reg- 
istered in Angola as of January 1, 1952. The 
United States was the source of 2,310 passen- 
ger cars, 7,010 trucks, and 28 truck trailers. 

Of the total trucks in operation, 17,176 
were below 5-ton capacity, including 4,199 of 
1-ton or below. 

A total of 1,445 passenger cars, 563 light 
trucks, and 2,905 heavy trucks have been 
retired from circulation since 1943. Some 
of these units will eventually be put back in 
circulation after extensive repairs, passenger 
cars will be changed into light trucks and 
light trucks into hunting cars. Heavy 
trucks in most cases are only temporarily 
out of commission for want of spares. 


U. S. SourcE OF MOST VEHICLES 
REGISTERED IN HONDURAS 


There were 1,532 passenger cars, 2,357 
trucks, 88 busses, 15 truck trailers, and 172 
motorcycles and three-wheeled vehicles reg- 
istered in Honduras as of December 31, 1951. 
The United States was the source of most of 
that registration, providing 1,513 passenger 
cars, 2,344 trucks, all 88 busses, and 15 truck 
trailers, and 93 motor cycles and three- 
wheeled vehicles. The trucks registered were 
principally below 5-ton capacity. Almost all 
the vehicles registered were operating in the 
two principal cities of Honduras. 

During the fiscal year 1950-51, Honduran 
motor-vehicle imports included 238 passen- 
ger cars, 566 trucks, and 6 busses. The 
United States provided 167 passenger cars, 
540 trucks, and 5 busses. The remaining 17 
passenger cars were imported from the 
United Kingdom. In addition, 54 passenger 
cars, 26 trucks, and 1 bus were imported, 
probably from the United States. 


REDUCTIONS IN TAXI TRAFFIC, IRAQ 


The Baghdad Passenger Transport Service 
has recently acquired 100 new busses and has 
obtained a restriction on the area which 
taxis may ply, partially to reduce traffic on 
the main thoroughfare. The result has been 
a substantial reduction in taxicab business, 
and’ as practically all taxis are of United 
States makes some glut in the second-hand 
market is expected. 


U. S. TrucKs MAINTAINING SHARE OF 
MOZAMBIQUE MARKET 


New motor-vehicle registration in Mozam- 
bique was estimated to total 887 passenger 
cars and 958 trucks in 1951, compared with 
692 passenger cars and 816 trucks in 1950. 
Of the total number of new registrations in 
1951, it is estimated that 60 percent were 
of the United States origin and 26 percent 
of United Kingdom. The average age of 
vehicles in use is believed to have been 
drastically reduced in 1951, owing to the 
large influx of new motor vehicles and the 
gradual disappearance of prewar models. 

The import-licensing system has become 
increasingly stringent for vehicles from dol- 
lar countries, and now represents the prin- 
cipal impediment to sales of passenger cars 
from these areas. The 1952 quota of United 
States passenger cars is 82 units, which is 
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about 30 percent of the permits granted in 
1951. Dealers estimate that they could sell 
three times the amount of their allocation 
of United States passenger cars. United 
Kingdom and other European passenger cars 
are no longer subject to import control. 
There is no quota system for trucks from 
dollar countries. Permits are granted when 
dollars are available, and, in general, most 
agents are receiving enough to meet their 
needs. One firm is considering importing 
light delivery trucks and converting them 
to passenger vehicles. 

The popularity of small United Kingdom 
passenger cars has increased. On the basis 
of new registrations, trucks of United States 
manufacture are retaining their share of the 
market. 


BRAZIL’S DEMAND FOR U. K..’s LEYLAND 
VEHICLES 


Leyland Motors, Ltd., Leyland, England, 
announced in April 1952 that it had received 
an order amounting to £250,000 (£1= 
US82.80) for Diesel trucks for a Brazilian 
company. The order covers 100 long-wheel- 
base haulage vehicles and about 30 dump 
trucks, all of the Comet 90 cruiser-weight 
range. The vehicles will be shipped fully- 
assembled as chassis and cabs to Rio de Ja- 
neiro, where they will be equipped with 
locally built bodies. It is understood that 
many of the vehicles will be employed on new 
road-making and building projects in Brazil. 

Leyland Motors recently exported nearly 
300 Royal Tiger underfloor-engined bus 
chassis to Brazil, and larger numbers are to 
be delivered. One of the principal public- 
transport operators in Sao Paulo now has 30 
Leyland busses on city services, and another 
company operates 20 Royal Tigers on a regu- 
lar intercity service from Santos. 


ITALIAN BUSSES To BE USED IN 
MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 


The Italian firm of Alfa-Romeo-Fiat has 
been awarded a contract to provide 250 new 
trolley busses to Montevideo’s city-owned bus 
line (AMDET). 

The acquisition of these trolley busses 
will mark the biggest step yet taken in 
AMDET’s modernization plans which con- 
template the replacement of the city’s street- 
cars with commodious electric busses. It is 
expected that the first of the new Italian 
busses will be in service within 1 year and 
the other within 2 years. 


Chemicals 


SouTH AUSTRALIA TO HAVE SULFURIC-ACID 
PLANT 


The government of South Australia plans 
to foster the establishment of a A£1,500,000 
plant at Port Adelaide for the production 
of sulfuric acid from pyrites mined at 
Nairne, states the foreign press. The output 
is expected to be sufficient to make 300,000 
long tons of superphosphate annually. 


SHORTAGE OF SELENIUM, AUSTRIA 


The shortage of selenium is hampering 
the Austrian electronics industry. Only 
urgent orders are being accepted, and even 
this production is threatened if additional 


supplies of the material cannot be obtained, 
it is stated. The United States has been the 
chief source. However, the glass industry 
can meet its requirements in Europe. 


CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE SULFUR PLANT, 
CANADA 


The Sulfur Converting Corporation, in 
which it is understood both Canadian and 
European capital is interested, plans to build 
a $5,000,000 plant at Roberval, Quebec, to 
produce elemental sulfur from pyrites from 
the Chibougnau region. Construction is 
scheduled to start immediately, and it is 
hoped that production can begin in 1953. 


RESULTS OF FERTILIZER EXPERIMENTS, 
CYPRUS 


Fertilizer trials conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Cyprus, on orange and 
grapefruit trees at Fassouri in the past 3 
years indicate striking response to super- 
phosphate. Ammonium sulfate also in- 
creased yields when used with superphos- 
phate, but when used alone had unfavorable 
results. 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTION RISES SHARPLY, 
BAVARIA, GERMANY 


A large number of orders and adequate 
supplies of electric power caused chemical 
production in Bavaria, Germany, to rise 
sharply in March 1952. The output of cal- 
cium carbide was 90 percent greater than 
in February. It is reported that sufficient 
orders are on hand to maintain the present 
level gf production for at least the next 
few months. 

The output of certain important chemi- 
cals was as follows in March 1952, in metric 
tons (March 1951 figures in parentheses) : 
Chlorine, 5,868 (5,464); caustic soda, 6,701 
(6,261); calcium carbide, 29,240 (26,964); 
sulfuric acid, 6,873 (5,769); hydrochloric 
acid, 1,135 (1,149); and phosphatic ferti- 
lizers, 3,285 (1,977). 


INTEREST IN EXPLOITING SULFUR 
DEPOSITS, GUATEMALA 


Interest has been shown in Guatemala 
in exploiting the substantial deposits of 
sulfur that are believed to exist there. Pri- 
vate capital has studied the feasibility of 
shipping crude sulfur to the United States, 
and at least two groups have investigated 
some of the newer methods of refining the 
material. No concessions have been issued, 
however. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE STOCK CONGESTION 
EASED, INDIA 


The stock congestion at superphosphate 
plants in India caused by delay in issuance 
of allocations and aggravated by normal 
seasonal accumulations has been largely 
overcome. Quotas for the next crop season 
(July and August) have been issued. 


IODINE OvuTPUT BELOW PREWAR LEVEL, 
INDONESIA 


Iodine is produced in East Java, Indonesia, 
by private companies. Lack of trained per- 
sonnel and other adverse factors have re- 
duced output to considerably below pre- 
war figures; production in the first 9 months 
of 1951 is estimated at 3,460 metric tons. 
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PRODUCTION OF COAL-TAR PRODUCTS 
INCREASING, JAPAN 


Coupled with increasing activity in the 
coke and producer-gas field, production of 
coal-tar chemicals in Japan has recovered 
from the low point of 1946. Output of coal- 
tar products was as follows in 1951, in metric 
tons (1946 figures in parentheses): Crude 
benzene, 85,390 (9,447); pure benzene, 26,040 
(2,400); 90-percent benzene, 1,200 (170); 
toluene, 6,100 (494); xylene, 1,230 (33); 
solvent naphtha, 7,690 (444); and creosote 
oil, 97,940 (12,782). 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF PYRITES 
PLANNED, NORWAY 


Norway’s production of pyrites in 1952 is 
estimated at 700,000 metric tons. The out- 
put of the new Skorovas mine in North 
Trondelag is expected to reach 150,000 to 
200,000 tons annually when it begins opera- 
tions at the end of 1952 or early in 1953, 
but it will not increase the 1952 total greatly, 
if at all. Other plans to increase production 
of pyrites include rationalization methods at 
Sulitjelma and the preliminary exploration 
of deposits near the Vaddas mine in North 
Troms. 


TAIWAN’S SULFUR REQUIREMENTS 
EXcEED SUPPLY 


The Sulphur Mine Operators Association 
was established in Taiwan (Formosa) in 
March 1952. It estimates production at 
3,500 metric tons in 1952, compared with 
domestic requirements of approximately 
6,000 tons. The output in 1951 was 2,776 
tons. 


INCREASED SULFUR REQUIREMENTS IN 
TUNISIA 


With the beginning of full-time opera- 
tions at a new superphosphate plant at Sfax, 
Tunisia, the country’s annual requirements 
of sulfur are expected to be increased from 
the 2,000 long tons now used in vineyards 
to 38,000 tons, which must be supplied by 
imports. The fertilizer factory will use 
3,000 long tons monthly in producing 90,000 
metric tons of triple superphosphate annu- 
ally, mostly for export. 


PLANS FOR DEVELOPMENT OF PHOSPHATE- 
Rock DeEpPosITs, SOUTH AFRICA 


The Ministry of Economic Affairs, South 
Africa, has submitted plans to Parliament 
for a Government-sponsored phosphate in- 
dustry to use reserves of phosphate rock 
in the northeastern Transvaal. The devel- 
opment of these deposits would reduce im- 
ports of fertilizer materials and augment 
food production, it is stated. The Govern- 
ment plans to produce approximately 36,000 
tons of phosphatic concentrates (33 percent 
P,O;) annually, which is about 8 percent of 
the Union’s total output. 


Foodstuffs 


ARGENTINE GRAIN SITUATION 


Moderate quantities of corn were still to 
be shipped from Argentina during the re- 
mainder of 1952, as of May 8, but exports 
of other grains were practically terminated. 
Wheat and millet shipments were prohibited 
and almost all of the remaining rye, barley, 
and oats were committed for domestic use. 

Supplies of wheat for milling and con- 
sumption are believed about 20 percent 
under 1952 requirements. To help relieve 
the deficiency, a mixture of millet in flour 
up to 10 percent has been authorized, and 
corn may also be used if necessary. Other 
measures such as 82-percent extraction and 
higher prices for bread are expected to aid 
the situation. 

Fall pastures were fairly good, but moisture 
reserves were low and rain was needed 
urgently to improve the winter feed outlook 
in early May. Rye and oats for winter forage 
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were planted late and were not expected to 
be available generally until late June. There 
was a shortage of coarse grains for both seed 
and feed, holding internal prices at record 
levels. Poultry and hog prices reflected high 
costs for corn and other feeds. 

The Government has called on growers to 
increase substantially their grain plantings 
for the coming season, raising the official 
prices 45 to 50 percent from those of the 
preceding season and promising further in- 
creases if necessary to cover rising costs. 
More wheat is expected, returning the area 
to 5,500,000 or 6,000,000 hectares (1 hec- 
tare=2.471 acres), compared with the 
drought-reduced 4,800,000 in 1951. Increases 
in rye, barley, and oats are unlikely because 
of seed scarcity and the late preparation of 
land. 


BRAZILIAN RICE CRoP AND USE 


The greatly reduced 1951-52 rice crop ex- 
pected for Sao Paulo, Brazil, and reductions 
reported for Minas Gerais and Goias have 
caused Officials of the Rio Grande do Sul Rice 
Institute to believe that Brazil’s exportable 
surplus will not exceed 50,000 metric tons of 
hulled rice. Rio Grande do Sul will be ex- 
pected to supply part of the Sao Paulo needs, 
as well as those of northern domestic 
markets. The Rice Institute estimates Rio 
Grande do Sul’s exportable surplus at no 
more than 30,000 tons, compared with exports 
of 140,071 tons in the 1950-51 crop year. As 
a Federal law prohibits exporting rice until 
Brazil’s needs are filled, it will not be pos- 
sible to give an accurate estimate of the 
exportable surplus until October or Novem- 
ber, when the Federal Government will dis- 
cuss the export possibilities. The Rice 
Institute expects that about 252,000 metric 
tons of hulled rice will be shipped from Rio 
Grande do Sul to other domestic markets, 
against 165,651 metric tons shipped to other 
domestic markets from the 1950-51 crop. 
Evidently more rice is being consumed in 
Brazil as a result of the Federal decree of 
December 28, 1951, which required mixing 
up to 12 percent of other grain flours (in- 
cluding rice) with wheat flour because of 
Brazil’s inability to meet its own wheat re- 
quirements and the difficulty of importing 
wheat. 

The Ministry of Finance showed that a 
total of 118,121 metric tons of polished rice 
was exported from Brazil in 1951, compared 
with 76,470 tons in 1950. In addition, 46,632 
tons of coarse rice meal was exported in 1951 
compared with 15,885 tons exported in 1950. 


CANADIAN EGG AND POULTRY PRODUCTION 


A final revision released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has set egg production 
in Canada in 1951 at 329,500,000 dozen, a 
decrease of 1 percent from the 1950 total. 
Egg production in the first quarter of 1952 
is estimated at 109,800,000 dozen, as com- 
pared with 86,800,000 dozen in the like period 
of 1951. As the 1951 hatch was large, egg 
production in 1952 will probably be about 10 
percent greater than that of 1951. 

Chick hatches increased 11.3 percent in 
January-March 1952 over the first quarter 
of 1951. However, the total 1952 chick hatch 
will probably be slightly below the 1951 level. 
The turkey poult hatch to the end of March 
was 99.7 percent higher than the hatch for 
the corresponding period of 1951. 

The current domestic demand for both eggs 
and poultry is strong and is expected to re- 
main so throughout 1952. Prices are well 
below 1951 levels, as a result of the in- 
creased production which has provided more 
than ample stocks. 


CosTA RICA’s OUTPUT AND TRADE IN 
Cacao BEANS 


Production of cacao beans in Costa Rica 
in the 1951-52 crop year (October 1, 1951, to 
September 30, 1952) is estimated at 4,500 to 
5,000 metric tons. 

In the first quarter of 1952, exports were 
unofficially reported to have exceeded 2,000 


metric tons and an estimated value of 
$1,000,000. By weight and by value, they 
greatly exceeded exports in like periods for 
many years and were four times as large as 
the exports of the first quarter of 1951. 

For the first time in more than 2 years, a 
mid-crop of cacao beans is expected in Costa 
Rica. If this comes into production, trade 
sources believe that more than 1,000 tons of 
cacao will be will be exported in both the 
second and third quarters of 1952. 


DENMARK’S GRAIN OUTPUT AND NEEDS 


The output of bread grains in Denmark 
in 1951 was 546,000 tons, compared with 628,- 
000 tons in 1950. Other grains totaled 
3,247,000 tons, or slightly more than in 1950. 

Winter wheat for harvest in 1952 was sown 
on a smaller area than that of 1951, but the 
area sown to rye was larger this year than 
last year. Assuming average yields, the 
bread-grain crop in 1952 is expected to total 
540,000 tons. A need for 85,000 tons of im- 
ported wheat is foreseen in 1952-53, but a 
surplus for export of 13,000 tons of rye is ex- 
pected. 

Imports of grains in 1951 decreased 28 per- 
cent by weight but only 5 percent by value 
because of increased prices. Imports of all 
feedstuffs decreased in weight by 10 percent 
but increased in value by 32 percent. Oil- 
seed imports increased 13 percent by weight 
and 46 percent by value. 

The principal countries from which Den- 
mark imported grains, feeds, and oilseeds in 
1951 and the values were: The United States, 
165,960,000 crowns; the United Kingdom, 
91,433,000 crowns; the U. S. S. R., 59,140,000 
crowns; China, 56,686,000 crowns; Argentina, 
54,995,000 crowns; and the Netherlands, 53,- 
538,000 crowns. Imports from the U.S. S. R. 
and China were much larger than in 1950. 
Imports from France, which ranked third as 
a supplier in 1950, were reduced to about 
22,000,000 crowns (1 Danish crown 
US$0.144). 

Total exports of grains, feedstuffs, and oil- 
seeds decreased in weight and in value, owing 
to a great reduction in barley exports, even 
though exports of feedstuffs, oilseeds, and 
certain grains and grain products increased. 


ECUADOR’S CACAO PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Ecuadoran cacao production during the 
crop year ended September 30, 1951, is esti- 
mated at 62,000,000 pounds (dry-bean 
equivalent) scarcely 60 percent of produc- 
tion in years prior to 1917, before witches’- 
broom disease wrought havoc to cacao 
plantations, but 26 percent above the 
1949-50 output. 

The increase in output in recent years is 
directly traceable to the higher prices that 
have prevailed since 1947 which have en- 
abled growers to take better care of their 
plantations. 

Production in the current 1951-52 crop 
year is estimated at 58,000,000 pounds to 
60,000,000 pounds. 

About 2,000,000 pounds of cacao are proc- 
essed annually in Ecuador mostly in the 
form of cocoa powder, chocolate bars or 
slabs, with or without sugar, cocoa butter, 
and chocolate candy, in that order of 
importance. 

Exports of cacao in 1951 totaled 53,000,000 
pounds, valued at 266,000,000 sucres or 
nearly $18,000,000. By quantity this was 
10 percent less than in 1950, but by value 
it was the highest ever recorded in Ecua- 
doran currency. 

The dollar value was smaller than in 1950, 
obviously owing to the devaluation in De- 
cember 1950 of the Ecuadoran currency. 
Cacao beans comprised about 3314 percent of 
total dollar value of all 1951 exports. 

The United States took nearly 60 percent 
of 1951 exports, but its takings (30,000,000 
pounds) were 25 percent less than in 1950. 
The 1951 purchases of Colombia, Western 
Germany, and Belgium, increased over those 
of 1950, and together comprised slightly 
more than 33% percent of the total. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Exports of processed cacao products from 
Ecuador have never been exceedingly large, 
although cocoa butter exports increased 
from about 800 pounds in 1946 to 55,000 
pounds in 1950; exports of cocoa and choco- 
late confections in 1949 amounted to about 
160 pounds. Imports of cocoa and choco- 
late in 1951 totaled about 38,000 pounds, 
as compared with 1,500 pounds in 1937 and 
222,000 pounds in 1950. 


IMPROVED COFFEE SITUATION IN HONDURAS 


Trade estimates of coffee production in 
Honduras indicate that the 1951-52 crop will 
amount to about 20,000,000 pounds, or about 
6,000,000 pounds more than the 1950-51 
crop. The quality of the 1951-52 coffee 
crop is reported to be better than in pre- 
vious years, owing to the assistance given 
the growers by the Honduran Government 
in the form of loans. Of these loans, an 
estimated 14 percent has been made directly 
for the cultivation of coffee, and, of the total, 
an estimated 40 percent has been made for 
activities directly related to coffee growing, 
such as the construction of buildings on 
coffee estates, the purchase of draft animals, 
refinancing of mortgages, and the purchase 
of machinery for coffee estates. In other 
words, possibly as much as 1,217,000 lempiras 
(1 lempira=$0.50 United States currency) 
of Government money has, in the past 21 
months gone into the Honduran coffee 
industry. 

Exports of coffee from Honduras to the 
United States in 1951 amounted to 14,841,741 
pounds, and in 1950 to 11,907,601 pounds. 
Total exports of coffee from Honduras 
in 1951 amounted to 18,108,566 pounds, 
valued at $8,327,545. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
HONDURAS 


In 1951 the two sugar mills in Honduras 
produced 100,062 sacks (of 100 pounds each) 
of sugar and 446,988 gallons of molasses. 
Production of sugar by these two mills in 1952 
is expected to increase to 135,000 sacks. 

Annual consumption of refined sugar in 
Honduras has been estimated by the trade at 
350,000 sacks of 100 pounds each. 

Because of transportation difficulties in 
Honduras, the major part of the local pro- 
duction of sugar is consumed in the northern 
part of the country where the two sugar mills 
are located. 

There were no exports of sugar from Hon- 
duras during the calendar year 1951. Im- 
port figures are not available for the calendar 
year, but imports during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1951, amounted to about 185,300 
sacks, valued at $1,305,671. The sugar came 
from Cuba, El Salvador, Nicaragua, the 
United States, and Costa Rica, in that order 
of importance. 

Although imported sugar, especially from 
Cuba, is preferred to the domestic product, 
because it is finer and whiter, as long as the 
Honduran Government protects the local 
industry by tariffs there is room for much 
expansion. 


INDIA’S PEPPER PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN 
TRADE 


The 1951-52 (November-December to Feb- 
ruary-March) estimate of the Indian pepper 
crop has been revised downward to 20,000 
long tons as compared with an earlier esti- 
mate of 21,000 tons. The final estimate of 
the 1950-51 pepper crop was 22,000 tons. 

Arrivals of the 1951-52 pepper crop to the 
market in the first quarter of 1952 have been 
limited owing to the tendency of the pepper 
growers to hold their stocks for higher prices. 
It is reported that about 30 percent of the 
1951-52 crop has already been disposed of 
by growers by way of export and domestic 
consumption. 

The quantity of 1951-52 pepper available 
for export from April 1952 until the begin- 
ning of the next pepper season in November 
1952 is estimated at 9,000 tons. 
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Exports of black pepper from ports in 
southern India (Cochin, Alleppey, and 
Madras) in January 1952 totaled 27,025 
hundredweight of which the United States 
took 10,229 hundredweight, the United King- 
dom 9,100 hundredweight and Italy 1,541 
hundredweight. The remainder went to a 
number of countries. 

About 5,183 hundredweight of pepper was 
imported into Calcutta in the first 3 months 
of 1952 almost entirely from Cochin, and 
1,200 hundredweight was exported, reports 
the Consulate General at Calcutta. It is 
further stated that “Pepper is normally ex- 
ported from Calcutta to Eastern Pakistan 
and Burma; but in the first 3 months of 1952 
a shipment of 1,080 hundredweight to Madras 
was reported in the daily lists of exports, 
published by the Collector of Customs, Cal- 
cutta.” 

According to the Export Trade Control Cir- 
cular No. 116/52 dated April 7, 1952, issued by 
the Deputy Chief Controller of Exports, 
Madras, exports of pepper will be licensed 
freely to all permissible destinations except 
the Netherlands, Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Thailand, Syria, Lebanon, and Tangiers, by 
endorsing on shipping bills at the ports of 
export. 


FLOUR CONSUMPTION AND DISPOSALS, U. K. 


Flour consumption in the United King- 
dom in the calendar year 1951 is estimated 
at 4,717,000 long tons as compared with 
4,759,000 tons in 1950, and total disposals are 
estimated at 4,797,000 tons and 4,828,000 tons 
respectively. Consumption may increase in 
1951 with shorter supplies of other foods. 
Although consumption was reduced in 1951, 
the amount of wheat milled increased to an 
estimated 5,491,000 long tons from 5,183,000 
tons in 1952 because of the lower extraction 
rate prevailing in 1951 and lower flour 
imports. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Products 


SIXTEEN-MM. FILMS AND VISUAL 
EDUCATION, NEW ZEALAND 


There are 78 commercial theaters exhibit- 
ing 16-mm. entertainment films in New 
Zealand, and 9 itinerant exhibitors who 
operate 36 halls. Several new situations 
were opened during the past year at public 
works camps, which largely accounted for 
the increase in the number of exhibitors 
from the 71 reported a year ago. Average 
seating capacity of these 16-mm. exhibition 
outlets is about 150. 

The use of motion pictures for educational 
purposes continues to expand steadily. Ed- 
ucational films in New Zealand are chiefly 
distributed by the New Zealand Educational 
Department, through the National Film Li- 
brary, and by foreign government’s informa- 
tion offices, and private companies. The 
National Film Library has increased its num- 
ber of film titles to 2,800 and number of 
prints to 10,147. The 2,486 junior grade 
schools have 753 16-mm. sound and silent 
projectors compared with 624 in 1950. High 
schools with such equipment now total 297 
compared with 176 in 1950. Clubs, fraternal 
organizations, government agencies, and 
other educational institutions have access 
to 1,125 projectors, an increase of 135 from 
the number reported in 1950. The National 
Film Library distributes its films free of 
charge to schools and other organizations 
having an educational program. 

Approximately 2,000 schools in New Zea- 
land are equipped with film strip and slide 
projectors. Schools are being encouraged 
to replace their older film-strip projectors 
with more modern ones which have 300-watt 
lamps. Most of these new projectors are 
being purchased from the United Kingdom. 
The National Film Library maintains 11 


branch film-strip libraries from which films 
are distributed free to schools. 

The Kelvin, the only 16-mm. sound pro- 
jector manufactured in New Zealand is now 
regarded as good as any imported projector. 
It retails for NZ£303 commercially and NZ£187 
to the schools and is being manufactured in 
sufficient number to supply a large percent- 
age of local requirements. (NZ£1—US$2.75.) 


MOTION PICTURES, SWITZERLAND 


There are 475 theaters in Switzerland ex- 
hibiting 35-mm. films and having a seating 
capacity of 173,716. Average weekly at- 
tendance in 1951 was estimated at 575,000 
to 615,000, and estimated total box-office 
receipts were about 48,000,000 to 50,000,000 
Swiss francs. 

Imports of 35-mm. feature films, which 
are handled by about 40 distributors, 
dropped to 455 in 1951 from the 507 features 
imported in 1950. Of 1951 feature imports, 
230 or more than 50 percent of the total 
were United States films, 92 were French, 
43 German, 32 Italian, 27 British, 19 Aus- 
trian, the other 12 coming from Argentina, 
Sweden, Spain, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, and 
Japan. Despite the decrease in the num- 
ber of features imported, the Swiss market 
continues to be very well-supplied. Im- 
ports of entertainment short films totaled 
442 in 1951, the United States supplying 62 
percent; and imports of documentary films 
totaled 419. The most interesting develop- 
ment concerning suppliers of documentaries 
was the increase in the number of Russian 
films from 34 in 1950 to 53 in 1951. News- 
reels are imported from the United States, 
France, and Germany. 

It is estimated that royalties paid abroad 
for foreign films amounted to about 8,000,- 
000 to 10,000,000 Swiss francs in 1951, of 
which 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 was grossed by 
United States films. (1 Swiss franc=— 
US80.23.) 

Only one Swiss-produced feature film was 
released in 1951, and one other was sched- 
uled for release in the spring of 1952. 
About 12 documentary shorts and 30 to 40 
advertising films were produced in 1951. 
Interest among manufacturers in the produc- 
tion of advertising shorts is increasing. The 
Swiss Newsreel continued production in 
1951. 


FILM DISTRIBUTION IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 


The British Board of Trade has published 
statistics on films registered by the Board 
in the 1951-52 film year ended March 31, 
1952. Fewer British first feature films were 
registered in comparison with the two pre- 
ceding years. There was, however, a further 
rise in the number of foreign films registered 
and in the number of British short films. 

Of the 382 first feature films (over 6,500 
feet in length) registered in 1951-52, 64 
were British productions and 318 were 
foreign films. This compares with a total 
of 376 first features in the preceding year, of 
which 76 were British and 300 foreign. Of the 
foreign first features registered, 274 in 1951-— 
52 were from the United States compared 
with 249 in 1950-51. Fifty British short fea- 
tures (3,000 to 6,500 feet) were registered in 
1951-52 compared with 49 in the preceding 
year, and 158 foreign short features were 
registered compared with 144 in 1950-51. Of 
the foreign short features registered, 150 
were United States films compared with 142 
in the preceding year. 

Short films registered (under 3,000 feet) 
in 1951-52 included 240 British films and 
547 foreign films compared with 222 British 
short films and 496 foreign short films in 
1950-51. 

During the calendar year 1951, the British 
Board of Film Censors dealt with a total 
of 2,030 films, including features, documen- 
taries, shorts, and cartoons. Of the 631 fea- 
ture films (72 more than in 1950) given 
certificates, 354 received a U (Universal) 
certificate; 246 an A (more suitable for 
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adults); and 31 an X certificate (adults 
only). Five films were rejected and cuts 
were made in 973 films. There are 6 “X” 
films now showing in London, the largest 
number since the certificate was introduced 
14 months ago. Three of these films are 
United States productions, two French, and 
one Italian. 


U. S. Exports or MOTION-PICTURE FILMS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


United States exports of motion-picture 
films and equipment during the first quarter 
of 1952 were valued at $7,018,116, about 3 per- 
cent higher than January-March 1951 exports 
valued at $6,779,905. Preliminary statistics 
of the Bureau of the Census reveal that al- 
though exports of unexposed motion-picture 
films (rawstock) and exposed feature films 
were substantially higher than in the first 
quarter of 1951, this advance was practically 
offset by declines in exports of certain classes 
of motion-picture equipment. 

During the first quarter of 1952 exports of 
unexposed motion-picture film (rawstock) 
amounted to 81,732,289 linear feet valued at 
$1,880,585, some 14,000,000 linear feet above 
the January-March 1951 total of 67,363,024 
linear feet valued at $1,503,258. The prin- 
cipal factor in this increase was the almost 
23,000,000 linear-foot gain in exports of 
35-mm. rawstock film as exports of 16-mm. 
rawstock were somewhat lower than in the 
first quarter of 1951. Exports of 35-mm. and 
16-mm., positive and negative, exposed fea- 
ture films totaled 82,877,299 linear feet val- 
ued at $2,523,996 in the first 3 months of 
1952, about 12 percent higher than the 73,- 
977,998 linear feet valued at $2,464,033 ex- 
ported in the first quarter of 1951. 

Total exports of motion-picture equip- 
ment, including cameras, projection, and 
sound equipment, were valued at $2,613,535, 
in the first quarter of 1952, about 7 percent 
below the first quarter 1951 exports valued at 
$2,812,614. Exports of motion-picture cam- 
eras, sound recording equipment, and studio 
equipment registered small gains, however, 
this was more than offset by a drop in ex- 
ports of projectors, sound reproducing equip- 
ment, arc lamps, screens, and other pro- 
jection equipment and parts. 


Paints & Pigments 


FURNACE CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION, 
CANADA 


Although construction of a second furnace 
has been completed at the Quebec Iron and 
Titanium Corporation’s plant at Sorel, 
Canada, only the first one is in operation, as 
the company is attempting to perfect its 
treatment method for titanium-bearing ores 
before completing the other four furnaces 
to be established. The first one began op- 
erations on a pilot-plant basis in October 1950 
and has produced 19,445 long tons of tita- 
nium-dioxide slag. The company hopes to 
bring the second furnace into operation and 
to complete construction of the other three 
in 1952. 


Pulp & Paper 


CANADIAN Woop-PuLp SALEs SLow Down 


A marked change took place in the pulp 
market between the beginning and end of 
1951. The market was extremely tight dur- 
ing the first 6 months, not only because of 
the heavy demand for pulp products but also 
because inventories of pulpwood held by the 
industry were lower. As the year progressed, 
however, the “pipelines” into the United 
States market began to be filled, consump- 
tion declined, and by the end of the third 
quarter of 1951 all pulps except bleached 
sulfite were in oversupply. 

Production has in some cases been changed 
over from dissolving pulp of textile grade to 
bleached sulfite of paper grade. Fortunately 
for the Canadian pulp industry, most pulp 
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mills are integrated with the paper mills and 
thus stand a better chance of having their 
output taken up in full. 

Pulp producers believe that slowed-down 
tempo of sales will extend into the summer 
but that the consumption curve is basically 
upward despite current interruptions in the 
swing. They do not consider that Canadian 
pulp capacity has been overextended and do 
not anticipate a reduction in pulp prices. 


INCREASE IN PRICE OF NEWSPRINT, CANADA 


One of the large Canadian newsprint pro- 
ducers, in announcing a price increase of 
$10 per ton for newsprint effective June 16, 
1952, stated that the adjustment was made 
necessary not only by the loss of the pre- 
mium on United States funds but also by a 
rise in production costs averaging about $10 
per ton since the summer of 1951. 

The firm further contends that the total 
loss of revenue—$20 per ton including a $10- 
per-ton loss on exchange—is shared almost 
equally by the manufacturer and consumer 
with the new price increase. 


CHILEAN INDUSTRY 


Wood-pulp production in Chile in 1951 was 
1,500 metric tons below that of 1950, despite 
the output of some 200 tons of mechanical 
pulp in a new paper mill in Valdivia Prov- 
ince. Total pulp production in 1951 
amounted to 19,346 tons, of which 15,552 
tons was mechanical and 3,794 tons was 
chemical straw pulp. Production of straw 
pulp was down 1,689 from the preceding year 
as a result of a short wheat crop. 

Total imports of paper-grade wood pulp 
in 1951 were 22,399 tons, an amount in line 
with imports of the three preceding years. 
Consumption in 1951 is estimated at 35,618 
tons. 

Paper and board production in 1951 was as 
follows: 

Metric tons 
a 
ane 18, 760 


| _ y W Ie atte Ss 19, 261 


Newsprint... iddnbieidedetiens 
Wrapping paper. 


eee Re ee ae ie 49, 059 


The 1952 production of mechanical wood 
pulp is expected to increase about 2,000 tons, 
to approximately 17,600 tons. Straw-pulp 
production is not expected to improve. It 
is anticipated that 1952 imports will ap- 
proximate 20,000 metric tons, or somewhat 
less than in the year before. 

Chile has in prospect two chemical wood- 
pulp plants. One of these is a 30,000-ton-a- 
year plant to be built by the country’s 
largest paper manufacturer near the city of 
Concepcion. The second contemplated plant 
is in a more preliminary stage. The prospec- 
tus of the project has reportedly been 
accepted in principal by the Government, al- 
though it calls for an initial private invest- 
ment of US$8,000,000. The plant is expected 
to have units for making rayon-grade pulp 
and newsprint. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FINLAND 


Pulpwood.—During the cutting season 
1950-51, the pulpwood cut in Finland totaled 
12,000,000 cubic meters, piled measure, com- 
posed of 10,000,000 cubic meters of spruce 
pulpwood and 2,000,000 cubic meters of pine 
pulpwood. 

The availability of pulpwood is indicated 
in that Finnish pulp producers are currently 
not buying. Prices for pulpwood continued 
to rise during 1951 to the point where 
stumpage prices of 2,500 Finnish marks and 
more per cubic meter were being paid, as 
compared with 1,500 marks the year before. 
Prices for pulpwood vary with the accessi- 
bility to railroads, motor roads, and floating 
streams, as transport costs have risen sharp- 
ly during postwar years. The slackening in 
demand for lumber and other wood products 
in recent months has started a downward 
trend in stumpage prices. To encourage this 
trend pulp producers, themselves faced with 
a sharp curtailment in sales income, have 








stopped buying entirely. Their stocks on 
hand at the close of the year are reported to 
cover their needs for at least a year and 
many have raw material enough to cover 
their requirements for as much as 2 years’ 
normal production. This situation has al- 
ready brought about a reduction in stum- 
page prices of as much as 20 percent from 
the high point reached in late 1951. 

Exports of Finnish pulpwood in 1951 al- 
most doubled those of the preceding year, 
reaching a total of 3,495,759 cubic meters 
(1,882,293 cubic meters in 1950). Western 
Germany was again the leading purchaser, 
followed by Norway and the Netherlands. 

As a result of the tremendous expansion 
in exports of pulpwood and other round 
timber, the wood-processing industry de- 
manded that exportation of round wood be 
controlled and subjected to the same export 
deduction system as exports of pulp, paper, 
and sawn goods. Thus round wood became a 
leading political question in connection with 
the Government’s economic stabilization 
program. The result was the adoption of 
licensing control of round-wood exports, 
which had hitherto been exempt from such 
control, and imposition of a token export 
tax. These actions have had no effect 
in reducing exports of round wood, as 
licenses were granted for ever-increasing 
amounts during the early weeks of 1952. In 
view of the present demand it cannot be 
predicted whether exports of pulpwood in 
1952 will be on the same level as those of 
last year, but early purchases have been 
made in quantity. 

Wood-Pulp Industry—One new produc- 
tion unit was added to Finland’s pulp-man- 
ufacturing capacity during 1951, a semi- 
chemical pulp unit with a capacity of 10,000 
tons. Modernization of existing plant 
equipment has continued, and the capacity 
of the chemical pulp industry can now be 
placed at slightly under 1,500,000 metric 
tons a year, or a theoretical capacity of 600,000 
tons of unbleached sulfate and approxi- 
mately 900,000 tons for the manufacture of 
bleached and unbleached sulfite. No signif- 
icant changes have taken place in the ca- 
pacity for producing ground-wood pulp, 
which remains at approximately 825,000 
metric tons. 

Production totals in 1952 are expected to 
fall considerably below capacity levels, as the 
Finnish Cellulose Association has an- 
nounced that as of April 1, 1952, production 
of sulfate pulp will be diminished by one- 
third. 

Through modernization of existing ma- 
chinery, increasing the speed of machinery, 
and adoption of more modern cooking meth- 
ods the industry was able to produce last 
year 1,385,000 metric tons of chemical pulp, 
which falls only slightly under the 1951 theo- 
retical capacity. The breakdown of produc- 
tion in 1950 and 1951 by principal grades is 
as follows: 


{In metric tons] 


Sulfite: 1951 1950 


Dissolving . 80, 475 65, 025 
Paper making-_.-- 740, 398 652, 351 
Sulfate... PaaS est - 564, 411 476, 308 
Semichemical___- alebenide 482 
Total chemical pulp._...._ 1, 385, 766 1, 193, 684 
Groundwood pulp... ___- 806, 920 719, 400 
Total all-wood pulp....__. 2, 192, 686 1, 913, 084 


Exports of chemical pulp in 1951 totaled 
979,136 metric tons, an increase of 11 percent 
over the 878,748 tons exported in 1950. Ex- 
ports of groundwood pulp increased by 18 
percent—from 177,305 tons in 1950 to 
209,738 in 1951. Exports of chemical pulp 
to the United States amounted to 148,016 
tons, a drop of about 6 percent from the 
156,783 tons exported in 1950. Exports of 
mechanical pulp to the United States were 
15,104 tons, as compared with 16,031 tons in 
1950. The United Kingdom was the largest 
single customer, taking 419,320 tons of 
chemical pulp and 120,219 tons of mechanical 
pulp. 
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Paper, Paperboard, and Converted Prod- 
ucts.—The Finnish industries and the Gov- 
ernment have sought to increase the degree 
of processing of forest products, and a 
noticeable increase has occurred during the 
past year and a half in the capacities of the 
paper and board industries. Two new units 
are being built and others are to be installed 
Finland’s leading manufacturer of fine papers 
installed a new machine for the manufacture 
of cigarette and condenser tissue and at the 
same time combined parts of two older paper 
machines to form one renovated production 
unit. The company now has six paper ma- 
chines, three of which run continuously 
making condenser papers. 

Another company’s new kraft liner ma- 
chine at Kaukopaa with an annual capacity 
of 50,000 tons was in full production during 
1951; a new kraft paper machine is being 
installed in the same company’s cement-bag 
plant at Kotka and is expected to go into 
production soon. In addition, this company 
is now planning to install at Tainionkoski a 
new newsprint machine with a capacity of 
100,000 tons a year. This latter unit will 
not go into production until some time in 
1953. As a result of these changes and other 
modernization that has taken place during 
the last year, Finland’s paper-making ca- 
pacity now approaches 775,000 tons a year. 
Of this amount, approximately 475,000 tons is 
available for the manufacture of newsprint. 

Finland’s capacity for the manufacture of 
various kinds of paperboard has undergone 
great changes during the past 2 years. In 
1950 the Finnish Board Mills Association 
rated its capacity at approximately 150,000 
metric tons, in 1951 the capacity grew to 
195,000 tons, and the Association now rates 
it at 240,000 tons. This growth in capacity 
to produce paperboard has been propor- 
tionately greater than development in any 
other branch of the forest-products industry. 
Unfortunately for Finland, however, this in- 
creased capacity is likely to go unutilized to 
a large extent in 1952 because of the serious 
weakening in demand for board of all types. 

Production of newsprint in 1951 was almost 
identical with production in the preceding 
year. This similarity is explained by the shift 
of two mills from the manufacture of news- 
print to the production of printing paper 
of other grades. Production of other paper 
grades increased considerably over 1950. The 
total of all grades other than newsprint was 
275,000 metric tons, an increase of nearly 28 
percent over the preceding year. This in- 
crease consisted largely of the increase in 
production of kraft paper, for which there 
was a record demand in 1951. Production of 
paper and board in 1950 and 1951 was as 
follows: 


{In metric tons] 


1951 1950 
Newsprint 417, 958 417, 100 
Wrapping paper 130, 500 95, 800 
Fine papers 111, 897 82, 800 
Greaseproof paper 14, 035 15, 800 
Other grades 18, 446 21, 000 
Total.- 692, 836 632, 700 
Board 205, 000 136, 000 
Total, paper and board........ 897, 836 768, 700 


The demand for paper and board was 
strong throughout most of 1951. The mar- 
ket weakened noticeably in December, largely 
as a result of British restrictions on imports. 
This has resulted in lowering of prices and 
adoption of a wait-and-see attitude on the 
part of many customers who have managed 
to build up inventories during the past 2 
years and are now using their stocks in an 
effort to force prices down still further. 
Thus far no curtailment in production has 
been undertaken by either the paper or board 
mills as backlog orders and current orders at 
lower prices have been sufficient to maintain 
production schedules. Newsprint producers 
are expecting to continue producing at as 
hear capacity as possible even though prices 
have dropped considerably. Manufacturers 
of kraft and fine papers feel that unless there 
is a sudden change in demand, they will 
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be forced to reduce production to some de- 
gree. The same condition exists in the con- 
verted products industry. Foreign demand 
for kraft sacks and bagging has slumped, 
but domestic needs for these items have 
continued strong and are bolstering the 
paper-converting industry. 

Exports of all grades of paper in 1951 in- 
creased over 1950 by nearly 20 percent, or 
from 506,329 metric tons to 605,170 metric 
tons. Because of its large purchases of news- 
print, the United States was again the largest 
single purchaser of Finnish paper. Ship- 
ments to the United States totaled 148,739 
metric tons, an increase of approximately 
11,000 tons over 1950. Exports of kraft wrap- 
ping rose spectacularly in 1951, from 36,949 
to 97,744 tons. 

Domestic demand for ordinary paper- 
board, as well as for corrugated board, has 
been so strong that despite a significant in- 
crease in production exports of Finnish board 
rose only slightly—from 88,653 tons in 1950 
to 96,507 tons in 1951, an increase of about 
9 percent. The United Kingdom, Western 
Germany, and Denmark were again the prin- 
cipal foreign purchasers in 1951. 


Radio & Television 


TV For Bocota, COLOMBIA 


Television in Bogota, Colombia, will be on 
the United States standard—525 lines, 30 
frames. The equipment for the station, an- 
tenna, and other accessories will be supplied 
by Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd., and 
5,000 television sets by E. K. Cole, Ltd., both 
British firms. A pilot transmitter and 30 
TV sets are expected to be received within 
6 months, and construction of the 5-kw. 
transmitting station will be started within a 
year. 

The plan is to situate the 30 sets in var- 
ious parts of the city of Bogota so that the 
public can watch television. An order book 
would be at each set for the viewers to place 
orders. It is believed that by the time the 
5,000 sets arrive, they will have been sold 
and the profit accruing will partially defray 
the installation cost of the 5-kw. transmitter. 

The sets will be sold for 600 Colombian 
pesos (approximately US$240), 150 pesos to 
be paid down (about US$60) and total pay- 
ment to be made over a period of 18 months. 

After the sale of the 5,000 British-made 
sets, importation of other makes (United 
States) would be permitted. All TV sets are 
now on the prohibited importation list of the 
Colombian Government. 

The TV station will be located in the new 
Telephone Building under construction. 
The structure was designed to have 10 stories 
for the telephone company and private offices, 
but the city of Bogota made arrangements 
to add three stories which will house the TV 
station. An 80-meter tower will be con- 
structed on top of the building, which is ex- 
pected to afford a reception radius of 50 miles. 

The mayor of Bogota is negotiating to 
name a commercial manager who will travel 
to United States and England to make con- 
tacts for films, programs, and equipment. 


TV AND RADIO IN CUBA 


Cuba imported 4,774 TV receivers valued 
at $833,590, in the first quarter of 1952 com- 
pared with 7,499 sets valued at $1,519,214 in 
the first quarter of 1951. 

The principal reason for the decline in 
imports was the dealers’ fear that a ruling, 
which had suspended the televising of pro- 
fessional baseball games, would cut heavily 
into TV popularity. However, the subse- 
quent resumption on television of semipro- 
fessional baseball and certain other sports 
events was reassuring; and the sales volume 
recovered substantially. Dealers expected 
heavier imports in the second quarter. 

One prominent importer of television sets 
reported in early May that he did not have 
a receiver in stock and was doing everything 
possible to expedite clearance through cus- 


toms of 400 sets which had just arrived and 
which were already sold. 

The 4,774 TV receivers imported in the first 
quarter of 1952 were all of United States 
origin; more than 50 percent, by value, were 
furnished by 3 large companies and the re- 
mainder by 15 other manufacturers. 

Radio sets imported into Cuba in the first 
quarter of 1952 totaled 24,972 valued at 
$431,866, compared with 20,368 sets valued 
at $482,185 imported in the first quarter of 
1951. 

A definite demand exists for the small table 
and portable type radio, but the trade an- 
ticipates no further increase in importation 
of radio receivers, now that 6 television sta- 
tions are in operation, 1 is under construc- 
tion, and channels for 12 other stations 
have been Officially reserved and licenses 
authorized. 

Stocks on hand of the small sets are con- 
sidered normal, whereas the stock situation 
on the large models, including cabinet and 
console type radio and record-playing sets, 
are considered high. 

Of the total radio receivers imported in 
the first quarter of 1952, more than half, by 
value, came from three United States 
manufacturers. 


TELEVISION PLANS AND SETS IN NORWAY 


Request for an appropriation of 600,000 
crowns to cover costs for the first of a 2-year 
trial television transmission period (1952 and 
1953) has been submitted to the Norwegian 
Storting (Parliament). (Approximately 7.15 
crowns — US$1.) 

The trial period will be administered by 
the Director and one administrative and 
one technical expert of the Norwegian 
Broadcasting Corporation, and two repre- 
sentatives of the Telegraph Administration. 
The economic aspect and the geographic 
difficulties will be of special concern to the 
experts during the experiments. 

The question of regular television service 
for the public will be submitted to the 
Storting on termination of the trial period. 

A member of the Norwegian Broadcasting 
Corporation has suggested the use of United 
States films made especially for telecasting 
during the interim of microwave and co- 
axial cable development. 

A Norwegian firm located in Oslo which 
completed its first experimental television 
receiver in the third quarter of 1950, antici- 
pates putting 100 TV sets on the market 
by late summer of this year. The sets will 
show pictures of 20 x 26 centimeters and 
retail for approximately 2,000 crowns. 


PHILIPPINE IMPORTS OF RADIOS DECREASED 


Total imports of radio receivers into the 
Philippines in 1951 were only 8,409 units, 
compared with 18,512 in 1950 and 50,557 in 
1949. Radio sets were not included among 
the commodities benefited by the liberaliza- 
tion in the issue of import licenses in mid- 
1951, and the restrictive policies of the Im- 
port Control Commission were considered 
responsible for the low import total. Despite 
a promotional campaign conducted by the 
Philips Co., over 95 percent of all imported 
radios, as in 1950, originated in the United 
States. Imports of tubes and parts also 
decreased, but did not fare so badly as sets. 

Radio imports by type were estimated at 
90 percent a. c./d. c. sets; 10 percent, battery 
sets; but automobile sets were negligible. 

The present policy of the Import Control 
Commission appears to hold 1952 imports 
of sets to about 10 percent of the 1949 total, 
and components up to 20 percent of the 
1949 total. 

A large demand for imported radio re- 
ceivers is expected to continue. 

An estimated 250,000 radio receivers are 
in the Islands. As of June 30, 1951, there 
were 38 radio broadcasting stations (25 in 
Manila), 47 licensed amateur stations, and 
1,761 licensed radio operators (amateur and 
commercial). 
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Three of the five firms which entered into 
radio production in 1950 have now either 
completely abandoned or greatly restricted 
their efforts. One of the five Radiowealth, 
Inc., maintains that it produced 200 battery- 
a. c. sets in 1951 and that it did a good 
business in the assembly and sale of radio- 
phonograph combinations, the cabinets lo- 
cally made, the radios and phonographs 
imported. These sold for 495 Philippine 
pesos up, and 500 were claimed to have been 
sold in 1951. (1 Philippine peso—US$0.50). 
Radiowealth is now planning to import the 
radio part of the combination in the form 
of a kit for assembly. 

The most active manufacturer, Radio 
Electronic Headquarters, Inc., designs its 
own circuits, and in 1951 produced about 
1,500 radios and 500 amplifiers, as well as 
other electronic equipment. A large part 
of its orders come from the Philippine Army 
and Air Force. Most of this company’s ra- 
dios were battery-a. c. type, prices ranging 
from 85 Philippine pesos up. The firm also 
reports the manufacture of 10,000 trans- 
formers, chassis, dials, coils, terminal strips, 
filter chokes, and other items. It is now 
experimenting with a four-tube set, which it 
hopes to produce at a price much lower than 
that asked for present-day table models. 

One producer contends that a wood cab- 
inet used in a medium-sized table model 
costs 35 pesos to make. Therefore, experi- 
ments are being made in the manufacture 
of plastic cabinets locally. This low-priced 
item is believed to be of considerable im- 
portance in the future of the local radio 
receiver industry, as the expansion of radio 
ownership in the low-income Philippines de- 
pends on a great lowering of prices. Per 
capita income is less than one-tenth that 
of the United States, and table-model radios 
are selling for double the United States 
price. 


SWITZERLAND PURCHASES TV EQUIPMENT 


The Swiss Government has purchased tele- 
vision equipment from the United Kingdom, 
to be delivered in May of this year, for in- 
auguration of television service at Zurich, 
according to the April 25 issue of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph. Transmission is ex- 
pected to begin in August, in time for the 
Zurich Fair. The news item further stated 
that the picture definition would be 625 
lines, and that Switzerland is planning four 
additional TV stations, at Bern, Geneva, 
Lausanne, and Lugano. 


BRITISH PLANS TV LINK WITH UNITED 
STATES 


Two prominent Englishmen were recently 
quoted in the London press relative to a 
TV link with the United States. The British 
Broadcasting Corporation’s Controller of 
Television stated that for direct links be- 
tween Britain and America the corporation 
may use the combined cable and radio links 
via Canada, Greenland, and Iceland. At the 
opening of the Manchester Radio and Tele- 
vision Exhibition (April 23—May 3) Lord Bra- 
bazon went further and forecast that trans- 
atlantic TV would come very soon. 

At the Manchester Exhibition some radio 
sets were slightly higher and television sets 
slightly lower than those presently on the 
market. Fifteen new TV models were shown. 
The 12-inch screen was predominant, being 
seen in 9 out of 10 television sets, and most 
table models using this size screen were 
priced at about £72 (over $200, 1£=approxi- 
mately US$2.80). 


BRITISH TV EXTENSION TO ITALY 


The British press is of the opinion that 
particular opportunities exist for United 
Kingdom exporters in the provision of TV 
equipment for Italy. Italy’s first regular 
television program was transmitted at the 
opening of the thirtieth International 
Sample Fair of Milan on April 12, 1952. It 
has already been announced that TV re- 
ceivers of British design are to be made in 
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Italy, as the result of an agreement signed 
between a British company and one of the 
largest radio manufacturers in Italy. 


BRITISH COMPONENTS EXPORTED 


Since 1949 British output of components 
has more than doubled. The industry is 
now producing over 12,000,000 units of: vari- 
ous components a week, and during 1951 the 
value of components exported was £11,000,- 
000. This announcement was made at the 
opening of the annual exhibition of British 
components, tubes and test gear for the 
radio, television, electronic and telecom- 
munication industries, held in London, 
April 7-9, 1952. 


TV FOR VENEZUELA 


Venezuela will have television soon. The 
Venezuelan Government on May 20 signed 
a formal contract with the Caracas firm 
Intelec, S. A., distributors of professional 
equipment in Venezuela, for construction 
of the Government’s television station in 
Caracas, at a reported cost of $500,000. The 
terms of the contract require installation by 
November 24 of this year. 

A commercial television station also is 
being built in Caracas by representatives 
of the British Marconi company. Reportedly 
the commercial station may be installed 


even before the date set for the official sta. 
tion. 


Rubber & Products 


CROPS AND SHIPMENTS OF NATURAL Gums 
FROM AMAZON VALLEY, BRAZIL 


The present estimate for the 1952 crop of 
natural gums in the Amazon Valley, Brazil, 
is 3,500 metric tons, consisting of 400 tons 
of balata, 200 tons of coquirana, 900 tons of 
massaranduba, and 2,000 tons of sorva. Ex.- 
porters believe that the estimates for mas- 
saranduba and sorva are too high. The 
latest revised estimate of the 1951 crop is 
5,271 tons, including 806 tons of balata, 592 
tons of coquirana, 1,619 tons of massaran- 
duba, and 2,254 tons of sorva. 

F. o. b. prices per pound quoted or paid 
by United States buyers during the first 
quarter of 1952 were $0.49 to $0.50 for balata, 
$0.25 to $0.27 for coquirana, $0.22 to $0.25 for 
massaranduba, and $0.18 to $0.20 for sorva, 
In the first quarter of 1951, prices were $0.60, 
$0.27 to $0.32, $0.265 to $0.31, and $0.17 to 
$0.20, respectively. 

Trade figures for shipments of these gums 
from the Amazon Valley in the four quar- 
ters of 1951 and the first quarter of 1952 
are shown in the following table: 


Shipments of Natural Gums From the Amazon Valley, 1951 and First Quarter, 1952 


{In metric tons of 2,704.6 pounds] 


Item and destination 


Balata—total 
United States 
United Kingdom _. 
France ___. 
Germany - = 
Southern Brazil 
Coquirana—total 
United States ec 
United Kingdom _. 
Belgium _. 
France 
Germany ‘ 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
Southern Brazil 
Massaranduba—total. 
United States__- 
United Kingdom 
Germany . 
Southern Brazil__--- 
Sorva—total 
United States 
Germany 
Southern Brazil 


Total 


1951 1952 


First Second Third Fourth — First 
quarter quartet quarter quarter . quarter 
45.4 9.9 337.2 344.9 737.4 42.8 
45.4 me 115.5 177.4 339. 0 17.3 
3.7 209. 5 148. 5 361.7 25. 5 
" 12.2 8.0 20.2 
, 7.0 7.0 
7 5.5 4.0 9.5 
61.1 237.4 242. 5 49. 4 590. 4 91.4 
3.0 154. 0 160. 2 12.0 329. 2 4. 6 
29.3 71.9 46. 2 3.4 150.8 4.8 
5.1 : 5.1 
7.3 0 22.0 12.0 46.3 2.1 
8.9 14.1 15.0 38. 0 16.9 
2.5 ws 2.5 
5.0 6.5 7.0 18. 5 5.1 
‘ 7.9 
312.5 722.9 400. 3 197. 6 1, 633. 3 63.4 
293. 0 634. 1 350.7 161.8 1, 439. 6 26.0 
12.8 5.7 24.0 25.4 107.9 5.1 
13.0 3.5 16.5 
6.7 43.1 12.6 6.9 69. 3 32.3 
246. 1 1, 093. 0 622. 6 292. 4 2, 254. 1 1, 346.9 
216. 1 1, 067.0 617.3 284. 4 2, 184.8 1, 298. 5 
. = >= scsi taicitiaicle 1.0 
30.0 25. 0 5.3 8.0 68.3 48.4 
665. 1 2, 063. 2 1, 602. 6 884. 3 5, 215. 2 1, 544.5 


BRAZILIAN TIRE PRODUCTION IN 1951 


Tire production in Brazil was retarded in 
the first half of 1951 by shortages of natural 
rubber and electric power. Shipments of 
domestically produced rubber from the Ama- 
zon area improved in the second half of the 
year, however, and 5,500 tons of rubber ar- 
rived from Singapore, enabling plants to 
resume full operation. The accompanying 
table shows how output increased in the sec- 
ond half of 1951, resulting in annual figures 
that exceeded the 1950 figures in all cate- 
gories except truck and bus tires. In Brazil, 
the output of truck and bus tires and pas- 
senger tires is about equal, whereas in the 
United States, output of truck and bus tires 
is usually less than 25 percent of the pas- 
senger-tire production. 

Increases in plant capacity planned for 
1951 were not put into operation, primarily 
because construction failed to meet sched- 
ules. Considerable difficulty was encoun- 
tered in obtaining import licenses and 
foreign exchange to cover imports of neces- 
sary machinery and equipment. New plant 
capacity is not expected to be in operation 
until late this year. 

Enough rubber is expected to be available 
this year, inasmuch as imports of 14,000 tons 


of rubber have been authorized. There is a 
growing shortage of dollar exchange in Brazil, 
however, which has led to increased strin- 
gency in the application of import controls. 
This may affect the prompt receipts of essen- 
tial chemicals, carbon black, and bead wire 
from abroad, and may cause interruptions in 
production schedules. 

The local tire industry is no longer com- 
mitted to supply tires for original equipment 
on motor vehicles assembled in Brazil, and 
imports for original equipment are permitted. 
With local production of passenger tires in- 
creasing in the second half of 1951, and the 
arrival of substantial quantities of imported 
tires, the replacement market for passenger 
tires eased and some tires were sold at dis- 
counts. It is believed that with the original 
equipment demand satisfied by imports, the 
local output will meet replacement demands 
in 1952. The market remains strong for 
truck and bus, tractor, and earth-mover tires, 
with little likelihood that it can be fully sup- 
plied from domestic output in the near 
future. 

Three new tire companies have been es- 
tablished in Brazil, and a fourth company 
has shown interest. Only one of these com- 
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Direct Wireless Telegraph 
Connects [rag and Lebanon 


Direct wireless telegraph service was estab- 
lished May 1, 1952, between Iraq and 
Lebanon, according to the Director General 
of Posts and Telegraphs at Baghdad. This 
new service not only provides quicker serv- 
ice, but also cheaper rates. The new rate 
is 60 fils per word instead of the former 
rate of 94 fils per word. (1 Iraqi dinar=1,000 
fils, or $2.80 par value.) This wireless con- 
nection completes direct contact between 
Iraq and all Arab countries. Such messages 
formerly were relayed through Damascus. 


Italy Plans Television 
Broadcasting Stations 


Italy at present has only one experimen- 
tal broadcasting station, located at Turin. 
However, television broadcasts will be made 
from a Milan station for the Fair demonstra- 
tions this year, the same as last year. At 
the end of 1952, or early in 1953, such broad- 
casts for the Fair demonstrations are ex- 
pected to be put on a permanent basis. 
Italian officials state that they believe the 
standard for Italy’s television by then will 
be fixed at 625 lines. 

Two other experimental broadcasting sta- 
tions planned for installation—at Alessan- 
dria (Piedmont) and Como (Lombardy)— 
are expected to begin broadcasting regular 
programs by 1954. It is understood that a 
television station in Rome will commence 
operations in 1952. 


Aer Lingus to Inaugurate 
Cardiff-Dublin Air Service 


Regular air passenger service between 
Cardiff, Wales, and Dublin, Ireland, will be- 
gin on June 13. This service, which is being 
offered by Aer Lingus, will operate between 
Rhoose (Cardiff) Aerodrome and Dublin 
Airport. 

At first three round trip flights per week 
are planned, increasing to six per week dur- 
ing the period July 18 to September 30. The 
fare will be £5 5s (about $14.70) for one-way 
passage, and the round trip fare will be £9 9s 
(approximately $26.50). Douglas DC-3 air- 
craft will be used for the service. 


New French Ship in 
West Indies Service 


A second new passenger liner for the 
Caribbean service was launched from a 
French shipyard in November 1951. It is 
the 20,300-ton Flandre, a sister ship to the 
Antilles launched earlier in 1951. Both ves- 
sels entered the service in 1952. 

Each ship carries 785 passengers at a speed 
of 23 knots. It was believed in Island ship- 
ping circles that the addition of these two 
ships to the fleet would enable the French 
Line to run a regular fortnightly service to 
the West Indies. 
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South African Rail Congestion 
Slows Ore Traffic 


The railage of chrome ore, manganese ore, 
and coal for export was severely curtailed in 
the first quarter of 1952. A complete em- 
bargo was placed on the export of Transvaal 
coal and drastic reductions imposed on the 
export of Natal coal on April 1, 1952. Sharp 
reductions were made in the railage of 
chrome and manganese ore effective from 
February 1. Total exports of these ores in 
the first half of this year are expected to be 
considerably less than total exports in the 
first half of 1951. 

Chrome exports for the first quarter of 
1952 totaled 119,950 long tons as compared 
with 98,246 long tons in the corresponding 
period in 1951. Railage of chrome during 
this period however, has been considerably 
less than that railed during the like period 
in 1951. 


Canadian Pacific Steamship 
Line to Resume Pacific Service 


The Canadian Pacific Steamship Co., Ltd., 
will resume trans-Pacific service from the 
Philippines to Canada in August of this year. 
The service will be started by transferring 
to the Pacific two of the company’s four 
postwar Beaver ships now operating on the 
Atlantic between Canadian and British 
ports. Making Vancouver their home port, 
these two Canadian-manned ships will pro- 
vide monthly service starting on August 31. 
The vessels’ ports of call will be Tacoma, 
Seattle, Vancouver, Yokohama, Kobe, Manila, 
Cebu, Hongkong, and return. 

The ships are of the closed shelter-deck 
type with three complete decks. They have 
four forward cargo holds and a deep tank 
to take cargo or water ballast, and two holds 
aft of the midship housing. Modern radar, 
gyro compass, and radio telegraph sets are 
provided as well as electric tell-tales for 
recording the temperatures of the refrigera- 
tion spaces which make up about one- 
quarter of their carrying capacity. The in- 
sulated cargo spaces are cooled by means of 
cold-air circulation, maintaining tempera- 
tures as low as 10 degrees Fahrenheit below 
zero if needed. 


Aviation Notes on Thailand 


The Ministry of Communications in Thai- 
land has announced that the runway at 
Surat Thani would be widened to 45 meters 
and improved so as to allow the landing of 
large four-engine aircraft. Improvements 
also are to be made on the airfields at Na- 
korn Svarga and Nakorn Rajsima (Korat). 
Authorization has been given by the Cab- 
inet Council for the Government-owned 
Thai Airways Co. to buy a second DC-4 plane 
to add to its fleet. This plane will cost about 
$750,000 and will permit TAC to expand its 
international operations. A team of six 
technical experts and one civil aviation ad- 
viser is to come to Thailand for a 2-year 
stay under the sponsorship of the U. N. In- 





ternational Civil Aviation Organization; 
they will train Thai personnel in operational 
techniques and various technical skills. 


Venezuela to Improve and 
Expand Telephone Service 


The Minister of Communications has an- 
nounced that the British-owned C. A. Na- 
cional Teléfonos de Venezuela, which serves 
Caracas, Maracaibo and other important 
cities in Venezuela, will spend 300,000,000 
bolivares ($90,000,000) to improve and ex- 
pand its services in the country. The Min- 
ister also said that the company’s current 
contract with the Government, which has 14 
years still to run, likely would be modified 
to extend it for another 25 years from the 
present time. 


TV Station Planned by 
City of Bogota, Colombia 


Bogota, Colombia, is definitely moving 
ahead with its plans for introducing tele- 
vision in that country. In a recent inter- 
view, the Mayor stated that a pilot trans- 
mitter would soon be in operation, and the 
construction of a 5-kilowatt transmitter will 
be started within a year. 

The television station is to be located in 
the new ‘telephone building now under con- 
struction. Arrangements have been made 
by the city of Bogota to add three stories to 
the building (raising it to 13), which will be 
occupied by the television station. An 80- 
meter (262.47 feet) tower will be constructed 
on top of the building thereby offering a re- 
ception radius of 50 miles. 


Highways Needed in Ecuador 


In general, highways in Ecuador are poor, 
and many rich areas are totally undeveloped 
because of lack of transportation. Future 
expansion in agricultural production and in 
most every other economic activity is Ce- 
pendent primarily on the construction and 
maintenance of highways. However, Ecua- 
dor’s progress in highway construction has 
been slow. With a few exceptions, its high- 
way network is not much better now than 
it was 10 years ago. This has been partly 
because of lack of finances and also because 
of a series of unfortunate experiences in the 
construction program. 

Many of the highways in Ecuador, partic- 
ularly those in the lowlands and from the 
lowlands to the highlands, are passable only 
in the dry season (May to November). 

There are several agencies in both the 
national and local governments which are 
responsible for highway construction and 
maintenance. The principal agency is the 
Ministry of Public Works, which had a budg- 
et of 70,000 sucres for highway construc- 
tion in 1951, including 22,000,000 sucres 
allocated from an Exim-bank loan. Another 
important agency concerned with highway 
construction is the Comite de Vialidad in 
Guayaquil which has charge of all construc- 
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Spring Frankfurt Trade Fair 
Reported Highly Successful 


The Frankfurt International Trade Fair of 
1952, held from March 9 through 14, was the 
most successful international fair to be held 
in Frankfurt since the end of World War II, 
the management reports. In terms of busi- 
ness transacted, number of exhibitors, and 
percentage of foreign participants, the 
Spring Fair outstripped all previous postwar 
fairs. The ratio of foreign exhibitors in- 
creased from 38 percent at the Fall Fair o1 
1951 to over 47 percent at this Fair. 

A total of 3,748 exhibitors participatea, 
1,768 of whom represented 59 foreign 
countries. The majority of foreign firms 
(1,232) exhibited in the halls devoted to 
commodity exhibits, and 536 exhibited in the 
national pavilions. Nine foreign countries 
staged collective exhibitions in the national 
pavilions — Austria, Belgium, Colombia, 
Greece, Iran, Italy, the Netherlands, Spain, 
and Switzerland. Italy with a total of 261 
exhibitors led all foreign participants, fol- 
lowed by France with 215, Great Britain with 
198, and Switzerland with 194. United 
States firms represented at the Fair totaled 
57, mostly in the food line. Attendance was 
estimated at 250,000, including 20,400 regis- 
tered foreign visitors from 57 countries. 

The volume of business transacted during 
the Fair was estimated at 250,000,000 
Deutschemarks, ($59,000,000), in contrast to 
180,000,000 Deutschemarks ($42,960,000) at 
the Fall Fair of 1951. Roughly one-third of 
the total business done is estimated to have 
been for the export of German products. 
Foreign-exchange allotment equal to $6,746,- 
776 was authorized by the Federal Republic 
of Germany for the payment .of imports 
made as a result of sales concluded during 
the Fair. The United States quota was 
equivalent to about $90,000, and the amount 
allocated for Italy was nearly $1,250,000. 
Merchandise exhibited at the Fair was al- 
lowed to enter Germany under bond, and 
sale of this merchandise was permitted for 
delivery at the close of the Fair. 

The leading commodity in point of orders 
booked was textiles. Print fabrics, artificial- 
fiber products, lingerie, and plastic acces- 
sories commanded the most attention; 
spring coats, rainwear, and sportswear sold 
well) German exporters of perlon fabrics, 
prints, and plastics reported large sales to 
buyers from Sweden, Denmark, France, 
Great Britain, and South America. Offered 
at unexpectedly low prices, finished suits and 
materials of perlon, and tropical clothing of 
perlon combined with other artificial fibers 
attracted the interest of foreign buyers. 

A high volume or orders was also reported 
by exhibitors of office supplies and equip- 
ment, paper products, sporting goods, auto- 
matic toys, shop decorations and advertising 
materials, glassware, refrigerators, occasional 
furniture, and musical instruments. In the 
technical sections, woodworking machinery, 
industrial sewing machines, workshop tools 
and supplies, and construction materials led 
in volume of orders booked. 
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Foreign exhibitors were reported to have 
been extremely well-satisfied with sales, and 
in nearly every case the allotments of for- 
eign exchange were completely exhausted. 
Austrian textiles and clothing sold well, al- 
though orders for handicraft articles, silver- 
ware, and costume jewelry were fewer than 
expected. Wines, dried fruits, and pelts in 
the Greek exhibit did well. The exchange 
quota allotted to Switzerland (4,912,000 
Deutschemarks) was inadequate to cover 
the volume of orders, which were concen- 
trated on textiles, including embroideries 
and laces, The sale of watches, clocks, and 
foodstuffs was less than expected. Belgian 
sales were hampered by the lack of an ex- 
change quota; however, carpets, blankets, 
and other woolen products attracted much 
interest. Spanish wines, fruits, and rugs 
received a good volume of orders, and sales 
of woven goods and ceramics did not meet 
exhibitors’ expectations. Exhibitors from 
the Netherlands booked orders far in excess 
of their allotted quota and reported good 
sales in textiles, knitting wool, chocolate, 
flower bulbs, and diamonds. Iran’s quota 
was exhausted shortly after the opening of 
the Fair by heavy orders for oriental rugs 
and dried fruits. Colombia’s allocation was 
insufficient to cover the demand for coffee. 
The Italian quota of 5,208,000 Deutschemarks 
was completely used up and the demands 
for its wines, preserves, textiles, and knitted 
goods could not be met. 

The next Frankfurt Fair is scheduled for 
August 31 through September 4, 1952, and 
the 1953 Spring Fair has been announced 
for February 22-26. Interested firms may 
write either directly to the Messe-und Auss- 
tellungs Gesellschaft m. b. H., a limited 
liability company controlled by the munici- 
pal government of Frankfurt, or to the 
United States representative, the United 
States-German Chamber of Commerce, 11 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Buyers Reported Cautious at 
Utrecht’s Spring Fair 


The products of 4,126 firms, about 60 per- 
cent of foreign origin, were displayed at the 
Fifty-eighth Royal Netherlands Industries 
Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands, March 25 to April 
3, 1952. 

Western Germany, by far the largest for- 
eign participant, was represented by 968 
exhibits, including many kinds of heavy ma- 
chinery. Britain participated with 492 dis- 
plays, followed by Belgium-Luxembourg with 
206, and France with 202. Products of United 
States firms were shown by 143 Netherlands 
representatives. The International Pavilion 
housed collective exhibits from Algeria, 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Luxembourg, 
South Africa, Switzerland, Tunisia, Yugo- 
slavia, and Western Germany. 

The most prominent goods on display were 
toys, leatherware, electro-technical articles, 
building materials, road-building equipment, 
transportation material, and metalworking 
machinery. Among the United States prod- 
ucts, it is reported that Diesel engines re- 
ceived considerable attention. 















A certain reticence in entering into trade 
contacts was strongly felt, the management 
reported. Dealings in consumer goods par- 
ticularly reflected a hand-to-mouth attitude 
of buying. Although some firms were very 
pleased with the results of their participa- 
tion, many exhibitors at the Vredenburg site 
booked fewer orders than at previous fairs. 
The management maintained that a decline 
in purchasing power and large stocks in the 
hands of retailers were important factors in 
this current economic situation. Business 
was more lively in capital goods. . Competi- 
tion compelled manufacturers to invest in 
more efficient tools which they hoped would 
reduce operating costs. Collective textile 
exhibits, in which the Belgians along with 
the Dutch were well represented, were 
among the best at the Fair. Although sales 
were not expected to be numerous, the pres- 
tige of these exhibitors in the world market 
was reported enhanced. 

As the selling season for leather goods 
had already begun before the Fair opened, 
the management reportedly was not sur- 
prised to find that trade activity in this sec- 
tion was low. Also, a comprehensive Shoe 
and Leatherware Exposition is to be held at 
Utrecht from July 21 to 25, under the man- 
agement of this Fair. A Leather Goods Fair 
was held in January 1952 (see FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of June 16). However, ex- 
hibits of suitcases drew the interest of buy- 
ers from the middle Congo, a part of French 
Equatorial Africa, and South Africa. An in- 
crease in the tax on gold, silverware, and 
jewelry, the total now being about 42 percent, 
was a handicap to trade. Nevertheless some 
business was reported. 

Good results were reported for toys. Con- 
siderable orders were booked by foreign 
buyers. Participants in the office appliance 
section reported normal business. In the 
household goods, novelty items sold well 
but in small quantities. Abnormally heavy 
stockpiling of these goods by Netherlands 
retailers was the reason for the slow trade. 
A luxury tax on glass and earthenware lines 
was reported to further dampen trade. 

More favorable results were obtained in 
the “technical” section of the Fair located 
at the Croeselaan site, where two-thirds of 
the space was occupied by building mate- 
rials, construction equipment, and road- 
building machinery. 

Although sales in wood- and metal-work- 
ing machinery were relatively small, the 
serious interest shown by Dutch as well as 
foreign visitors signified good prospects for 
future business, the management reported. 

Tools and implements sold well. Most 
foreign goods were displayed in collective ex- 
hibits in the Pavilion of Nations. The prod- 
ucts from Algeria, which included preserves, 
foodstuffs, wines, minerals, phosphates, and 
carpets, received many inquiries. Tourism 
in Algeria also aroused much interest. 

Total attendance was estimated at nearly 
150,000, including 3,000 from 55 countries. 
Among the countries most heavily repre- 
sented were Belgium, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, France, the United States, Canada, and 
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Export-Control Developments 


Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce 


[Note: Excerpts from recent announcements 
in CEB (Current Export Bulletin) and from 
press releases of OIT (Office of International 
Trade) appear below. The announcements, 
containing more detailed information, may be 
obtained from the OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Any such requests should refer to 
the date and the number of the OIT Press Re- 
lease (free) or of the CEB (for which there 
is a charge of 10 cents each) shown at the end 
of each item.] 


Export LICENSING CONTROLS ON Two 
TYPES OF COTTON DucK RELAXED 


Exporters now may ship army-type ounce 
duck and numbered duck to most countries 
without applying for individual export 
licenses. 

Individual export licenses will continue to 
be required for shipments to the Iron Cur- 
tain countries, Hong Kong, and Macao. 
Shipments to other countries may be made 
under “‘general license GRO,” without prior 
application to OIT. 

In April 1952, both types of duck (Sched- 
ule B Nos. 302500 and 302600) were placed 
under ‘‘open-end” licensing, free from quan- 
titative export quotas. 

Improvement in the supply situation, to- 
gether with the mills’ ability to meet all de- 
fense and civilian demands for these com- 
modities, has made this relaxation possible. 
(OIT—1020, June 6, 1952.) 


EXPORTS OF Pump Parts 


Until June 30, exporters may continue to 
ship parts for centrifugal, turbine, rotary, 
diaphragm, or reciprocal steam or power 
pumps without applying for export licenses 
if the pumps for which they were fabricated 
do not require export licenses. 

OIT recently announced that all parts for 
such pumps (Schedule B No. 770900 through 
770950 and 770980) would require validated 
export licenses beginning May 29, 1952, 
whether or not the pumps require validated 
export licenses (OIT’s Current Export Bulle- 
tin, No. 668). 

OIT today postponed the effective date of 
this requirement with respect to parts made 
for pumps which do not require export 
licenses. The postponement was authorized 
to enable exporters to complete export ar- 
rangements for urgent orders on hand. 

OIT today postponed the effective date of 
this requirements with respect to parts 
made for pumps which do not require export 
licenses. The postponement was authorized 
to enable exporters to complete export ar- 
rangements for urgent orders on hand. 

Today’s postponement does not apply to 
parts made for pumps requiring export 
licenses. OIT will continue to require ex- 
port licenses for such parts. 

Collectors of customs have been notified 
of the postponement. 


(CEB-668; OIT-—1021, June 6, 1952.) 


FURTHER RESTRICTIONS ON STEEL EXPORTS 


In a further move to conserve steel for 
direct military production and defense- 
supporting industries, the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
on June 10 cut off the export of steel coming 
from distributors and destined for manu- 
facture of consumer durable goods abroad. 
This action supplements the restrictive li- 
censing policy announced by OIT last week. 

Applying to steel obtained from or shipped 
by distributors after midnight June 10, the 
new conservation measure affects outstand- 
ing as well as new export licenses, including 
project licenses. 

The order does not apply to exports to 
Canada, for which export licenses are not 
required. 

OIT also announced that a special certifi- 
cation is now required for steel export ship- 
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ments that are not prohibited by the order. 

Earlier, OIT announced that, until further 
notice, steel-mill products covered by the 
Controlled Materials Plan would be licensed 
for export only if they are essential to direct 
military production of the United States or 
friendly countries, or essential to direct de- 
fense-supporting industries (press release 
OIT-1019). That policy for new licenses, 
together with the June 10 order on outstand- 
ing as well as new export licenses, places all 
licensed exports of CMP steel for the man- 
ufacture of consumer durable goods under 
the same ban as was recently imposed by 
the National Production Authority on do- 
mestic shipments (NPA Direction 12 to CMP 
Regulation 1). 

Exports of CMP steel by producers or by 
exporters who obtain the steel directly from 
producers are not prohibited by OIT’s order. 
The order provides the usual exception for 
export shipments in transit to a port of exit. 

Under OIT’s order, all CMP steel shapes 
and forms, except tin plate, which are ob- 
tained from or shipped by steel distributors, 
including warehouses and processors, are 
banned from export for production of con- 
sumer durable goods abroad. (The affected 
steel products are identified in OIT’s ‘“Pos- 
itive List’? of commodities requiring export 
licenses by the processing code of STEE and 
the letter “C”’.) 

The consumer durable goods affected by 
OIT’s order are identified by the Defense 
Production Administration’s allotment sym- 
bol V, followed by a numeral (listed in the 
National Production Authority’s ‘Official 
CMP Class B Product List and Product As- 
signment Directory”). 

In making CMP steel export shipments 
that are not prohibited by the order of June 
10, exporters are required to certify to OIT 
on their shipper’s export declarations: 

“I certify to the Office of International 
Trade that to the best of my knowledge and 
belief this exportation is in accordance with 
the terms of OIT Order 384.12.” 

This certification is required of all CMP 
steel exporters, including producers and ex- 
porters obtaining the steel directly from 
producers. (OIT-—1023, June 10, 1952.) 


Form IT—843 REQUIRED FOR 
RECURRING EXPORT ORDERS 


Export-license applicants who fill recurring 
orders are reminded that beginning July 1 
1952, their customers’ statements on the end- 
use of the goods must be submitted on Form 
IT-843. 

End-use statements made by letter or in 
other written form no longer will be valid 
for such multiple transactions after July 1. 

For the past year OIT has required appli- 
cants for licenses to export United States 
commodities outside the Western Hemisphere 
to obtain statements containing such infor- 
mation from their ultimate consignees and 
purchasers. The purpose of the requirement 
is to help prevent transshipment of United 
States goods to unauthorized destinations. 

As announced on March 13, 1952 (press 
release OIT—955), Form IT-843, has been de- 
veloped specifically for exporters to send to 
foreign customers from whom they receive 
recurring orders, for their use in supplying 
the required information on the United 
States goods shipped to them. The com- 
pleted form must be filed with OIT by the 
United States exporter. 

The new form, which is expected to save 
both time and paper work, conveniently pro- 
vides space for all the details to be supplied 
by the ultimate consignee or purchaser. 
The required information includes specific 
details on the end-use and distribution of the 
United States goods going to the consignee, 
as well as specific information on the com- 


modities regularly ordered by the consignee, 
the nature and scope of his business, and his 
relationship to the United States export- 
license applicant. 

United States export-license applicants 
are required to file only one Form IT-843 from 
each consignee with whom they have a con- 
tinuing relationship to cover all proposed 
shipments to that consignee for the year be- 
ginning July 1, 1952. (OIT—1024, June 12, 
1952.) 


Past EXPORTS OF ALUMINUM MATERIALS 
To BE REPORTED 


Beginning with the fourth quarter of 1952, 
applicants for licenses to export aluminum 
materials for construction are required to 
report their 1949 and 1950 exports of such 
materials. The reports, on Form IT-821, 
may be filed at any time before license ap- 
plications are considered. 

This information will help OIT to dis- 
tribute equitably the export quotas for 
aluminum materials for construction. How- 
ever, export licenses will not be granted ex- 
clusively to applicants who participated in 
exports of these commodities in 1949 and 
1950. Though the bulk of the quotas will 
be made available to such “historical” ex- 
porters, a portion will be reserved for others. 

Similar provisions already are in effect for 
rubber tires and casings, paper base stocks, 
copper sulfate, and several other com- 
modities. 

The action applies to the commodities 
covered by Schedule B Nos. 618984 (alumi- 
num door and window sash, sections, and 
frames) and 618987 (aluminum materials for 
construction not elsewhere classified in 
Schedule B). 

Exporters who shipped $5,000 worth or 
more of the commodities included in each 
of these two classifications in either 1949 
or 1950 must report the quantity and total 
dollar value of such exports to each country 
in each of those 2 years. 

Project-license applicants, who are sub- 
ject to other reporting provisions, are not 
required to file Form IT-821. All other ex- 
port-license applicants, in preparing ‘the 
form, should omit previous exports to Can- 
ada; territories, dependencies, and other 
possessions of the United States; and United 
States trust territory of the Caroline, Marsh- 
all, and Marianas Islands. Toll shipments, 
intransit shipments, and shipments under 
project licenses also should be excluded. 

The new requirement is announced in 
OIT’s Current Export Bulletin, No. 670. 
(OIT 1025, June 12, 1952.) 


FILING DATES FOR SULFUR AND SULFURIC- 
Acip ExporT-LICENSE APPLICATIONS 


Third-quarter applications for licenses to 
export sulfur and sulfuric acid must be sub- 
mitted in the month of July. 

Fourth-quarter applications must be filed 
in October. 

These filing periods apply to all export- 
license applications for refined sulfur 
(Schedule B No, 571500) and for all grades of 
sulfuric acid (Schedule B No. 830960). They 
do not apply to crude sulfur. 

The filing periods will enable OIT to con- 
sider all applications for each quarter in re- 
lation to one another, and to distribute the 
export quotas equitably and promptly after 
they have been established. 

Each license application for sulfur must 
be accompanied by a letter of availability 
from the applicant’s supplier, a bill of sale, 
or other proof that the sulfur covered by the 
application is available to the applicant. 
Commitment letters must be dated and must 
be no more than 90 days old when received 
by OIT. 

Such evidence of availability is not re- 
quired for sulfuric acid. 

The new filing periods are announced in 
OIT’s Current Export Bulletin, No. 670. 
(OIT—1026, June 12, 1952.) 
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TOLERANCE PROVISIONS FOR LICENSED 
EXPORTS CLARIFIED 


The conditions under which exporters are 
permitted to ship slightly more than the 
quantities specified on their export licenses 
have been clarified. 

A 10-percent tolerance is permitted for 
most commodities requiring export licenses, 
in order to allow for small excesses in weight 
or volume arising through mill overruns or 
packing and loading practices. 

In the past some exporters have shipped 
the full amount specified on their export 
licenses and then have tried to export, as a 
separate shipment, the additional 10 percent 
allowed for tolerance. Such further ship- 
ments are not permitted after an amount 
equivalent to the quantity stated on the 
license has been shipped. 

Whenever one or more partial shipments 
of a licensed commodity have been made, 
the tolerance is allowed only on the un- 
shipped balance, except for iron and steel 
products and tin plate. For those com- 
modities, covered by OIT’s processing codes 
STEE and TNPL, the 10-percent tolerance is 
allowed on the basis of the total quantity 
stated in the license. 

These provisions are announced in OIT’s 
Current Export Bulletin No. 670. (OIT 1027, 
June 12, 1952.) 





World Trade Builds 
World Peace 
(Continued from p. 3) 


Exports to the Soviet Union were re- 
duced to only $55,000. 

The countries of western Europe have 
set up export controls similar to our own. 
There is in fact a high degree of coop- 
eration throughout the free world to pre- 
vent the illegal transshipment of goods 
the Soviets would do almost anything to 
obtain. This industrial starvation ac- 
counts for the pathetic so-called Trade 
Conference recently held in Moscow, 
where the Communist strategists once 
again held out glittering but empty 
promises of goods in the hope of break- 
ing through the wall of economic con- 
tainment against their aggressive 
designs. 


Imports Are Vital 


What do imports mean to America? 
In time of peace, we could doubtless sur- 
vive without the things we import, 
though our lives would be drastically 
changed. In case of a prolonged war, 
it is very doubtful if we could survive 
without imports. 

Compared with most nations we are 
remarkably self-sufficient. But we have 
to import an increasing number of re- 
sources without which our economy as 
we know it could not endure. Each 
year our dependence on many imports 
becomes greater. 

Ours is a hard steel economy. Our 
tractors, trucks and automobiles, our 
locomotives, high-powered machinery, 
home appliances, our new jet engines, 
guns and tanks—all these and countless 
other things made of steel are the basis 
of our American prosperity and security. 
Although we do have the coal and iron 
ore, the primary raw materials, we lack 
many of the precious alloying metals 
which give the steel the hardness and 
the terrific heat resistance which mod- 
ern technology requires—for example, 
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chrome, cobalt, antimony, nickel, man- 
ganese, and tungsten. 

Atomic energy, so vital not only for 
our protection but as an unlimited po- 
tential source of power, depends very 
largely upon uranium and other raw 
materials from overseas. 

We must depend on foreign sources 
for our tin and natural rubber. 

I have not even touched on our grow- 
ing depencence on imports of such basic 
industrial materials as copper, alumi- 
num ore, and even iron ore. 

Although we could get along without 
such imported products as coffee and 
tea, bananas, pepper and cloves, we cer- 
tainly would not like to do so. 

Our imports are vital in many other 
ways, First of all it is the size of our 
imports which determines the size of 
our exports. If we want to have a high 
level of exports, other countries must be 
able to sell us goods so that they can 
earn the dollars with which to buy what 
we want to sell them. That is just good 
business. 

In recent years, when it has been a 
question of the economic survival of our 
friends abroad, we have provided some of 
their most essential needs, and the tax- 
payer has footed the bill. Butin the long 
run it is obviously not businesslike to 
give away our exports. Therefore we 
must import if we are going to export 
our goods without continuous give-away 
programs. 

Today, our growing dependence on 
many imported raw materials, plus our 
position of leadership in fostering the 
economic health and defensive strength 
of the free world, impose upon us a heavy 
responsibility of statesmanship in world 
affairs. 

There have been recent instances of 
special tariff legislation. If this repre- 
sents a growing trend, it can have serious 
consequences—perhaps resulting in a 
break-down of the whole fabric of co- 
operation in international trade which 
our Government has worked so hard and 
steadily to build up since the end of 
World War II. Every action by our 
Government which tends to violate our 
obligations under existing trade agree- 
ments creates doubt as to our good faith 
and our future intentions. 

Although we hear some _ outcries 
against imports today, many of them 
come from persons who are selling more 
goods than ever before, both at home and 
abroad, and who want protection against 
imports representing a very small part 
of our total consumption. In the cases 
where imports cause real injury to an 
American industry, Congress and the 
Administration have established ade- 
quate safeguards. But I urge restraint 
upon both industry and agriculture in 
pressing for tariff relief on the basis of 
vague fears rather than on hard evidence 
of real and inescapable injury. 

Most of us have learned that in these 
days of the defense economy we cannot 
operate on the basis of every man for 
himself. We have all accepted many 
sacrifices and responsibilities in these 
crucial years. 


Expansion of World Trade 
Desirable 


As we see the rapid growth of our in- 
dustrial capacity and look ahead, not 


too far, to the time when we hope to re- 
duce our defense production effort, we 
should all be thinking of ways to promote 
expanded trade—which necessarily 
means both imports and exports—and 
not of ways to reduce trade. 

A high level of trade works for peace 
and stability in the world. It strength- 
ens democratic institutions. And fi- 
nally, it means good business for all of 
us—farmer, worker, and industrialist. 
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but it does not appear to cause more than 
ordinary sales, with the result that inven- 
tories are increasing in all groups of the in- 
dustry from manufacturer to retailer. The 
industry expanded considerably during the 
war years when textiles were scarce and ex- 
port opportunities were favorable, but now 
there is no export demand, and the mill 
capacities are much more than the domestic 
market can use. 


LABOR AND PRICES 


Because the National Executive Council 
took the unheard of step of scaling down 
salary and wage increases granted by the 
industry’s salary council a strike has been 
threatened in the metallurgical industry as 
the workers say that they are unwilling to 
accept the reduction. There is also the pos- 
sibility of a protest strike against the Govern- 
ment by civil-service employees if increases 
are not included in the budget that was 
reported to be ready for the Legislature on 
May 31. There was a strike in the first part 
of March by employees of the Ministry of 
Public Health but the question whether or 
not it was illegal to strike against the Govern- 
ment was not decided, as the strikers agreed 
to return to work if an increase would be 
considered in the May 31 budget. 

Retail sales were unusually slow, being at 
least one-third less than those of a year ago, 
notwithstanding the approach of the winter 
season, and credit sales were offered as an 
incentive by many shops. Collections have 
become slower each month, and the Govern- 
ment has proposed a law that no person 
with a good reputation may be evicted from 
urban property for failure to pay rent. The 
same law also carriers provisions for some 
degree of rent control. Several months ago 
a similar law was approved forbidding the 
eviction of responsible tenants from rural 
property. 

The retail price of gasoline has been in- 
creased 10 percent, and customs tariffs on 
most petroleum products have been increased 
about 15 percent. The Government froze the 
retail prices of 30 commodities of prime 
necessity to those in force on March 1, but 
it may be months before the decree becomes 
effective, as an inquiry will have to be made 
to determine the prices at individual stores 
on March 1. 

An Italian firm has been awarded a con- 
tract to provide new trolley busses to AMDET, 
Montevideo’s city owned bus company. This 
is the biggest step yet taken by AMDET in 
its plan to modernize its service and gradu- 
ally do away with streetcars. The first 
busses are expected within 1 year and the 
remainder within the succeeding year. 
U. S. EmsBassy, MONTEVIDEO, May 20, 1952. 





Exports of gum copal from Indonesia 
totaled 139 metric tons, valued at 175,000 
rupiahs, in January 1952 (3.80 rupiahs= 
US$1). Exports of gum damar amounted to 
234 tons (252,000 rupiahs). 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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panies had begun construction by May 1952, 
and it seems unlikely that any of them will 
actually get into production before 1953, or 
1954. Rayon tire cord is now supplied en- 
tirely by the domestic rayon industry. 


Tire and Tube Production in Brazil, 


1950-51 
[In units] 
1951 
950 
Item . 
Riis (total) 
First | Last Total 
half half ‘ 
Tires | 
Truck and bus 325, 3611339, 062) 664,423) 671,344 
Passenger cal 298, 176/402, 577 700, 753; 645, 187 
Tactor_. ‘s 14,835) 10, 229 25, 064 15, 855 
Earth-mover 1,892) 6, 258 8, 150 4,180 
Industrial vehicles 5,678) 7,034 te) a 
Motorcycles 8,871) 10, 870 19, 741 12, 803 
Aircraft 1,907) 2,629 4, 536 3, 924 
Total _. 656, 720/778, 659) 1, 435, 379) 1, 353, 293 
Tubes: 
All types 452,945 541,880! 994,825, 880, 517 


1 This classification not used in 1950. 


BRITISH MALAYA’S FOREIGN TRADE IN 
GUTTA-PERCHA AND JELUTONG 


The volume of Malaya’s foreign trade in 
gutta-percha and jelutong for the years 1950 
and 1951 is shown in the following tables. 
Imports and exports of both gums declined 
in 1951, as compared with 1950. Indonesia 
remained the chief source of imports and the 
United States was, as usual, the chief cus- 
tomer. 


Malayan Imports and Exports of Gutta- 
I I 
percha and Jelutong, 1950 and 1951 


[In long tons] 


! 
Gutta-percha Jelutong 


Foreign trade - — 
1950 1951 1950 1951 
Imports from— 

Indonesia 773. 27 \406.46 2,052.32 1,700.04 
Sarawak 87.66 | 60.66 (1, 256.10 626. 42 
North Borneo 23.01 16.19 63.12 49. 52 
Brunei 06 14.05 211. 21 195. 16 
Thailand 4.34 | 40.89 22. 97 20. 55 
Peru 1.00 

Total 888.34 539.25 3,605.72 2,591.69 

Exports to 

United States 410.96 (277.70 (1, 413.32 915. 65 
United Kingdom _ 188.58 197. 87 529. 19 576. 92 
Belgium 1.00 
Czechoslovakia 2. 00 
Denmark 20 i 
France 24.60 | 33.75 2. 00 1.00 
Germany 8.00 | 18.71 
Netherlands . 66 20. 00 
Norway 7.00 
Switzerland 2. 85 77 
Argentina 8. O01 36. 84 
Canada 1, 29 
Chile 88 
Hong Kong O8 
Japan 12.04 | 15.04 6.93 
Australia 317. 97 291. 25 
New Zealand 40. 65 9. 03 

Total 665.21 546.50 2,347.18 1,813.85 

Source: Official Malayan Statistics. 


FINLAND’S PRODUCTION 


Production of rubber goods in Finland this 
year is expected to decline, because of in- 
creased dealer’s stocks, particularly in tires 
and tubes. Prices of domestic rubber prod- 
ucts are also expected to fall off. 

Output of tires and tubes by the only tire 


and tube producer in Finland was as follows 
in 1950 and 1951: 


June 23, 1952 


{In units] 


1950 1951 


Type manenitee! ie 
Tires | Tubes Tires | Tubes 
Passenger-car 40,395 | 53,141 | 40,049 50, 525 
Truck and bus 29, 868 | 28,884 | 39,079 30, 624 
Motorcycle 664 |__ ; 1, 194 2, 532 
Other vehicles 20, 967 13,812 | 19, 487 13, 993 


Bicycle 618, 680 (567,340 (539,092 | 534,340 


Official production figures for the entire 
industry for 1951 are not yet available, but 
output by the tire and tube company, which 
estimates that it produces about 92 percent 
of the rubber products manufactured in 
Finland was as follows (1950 figures in pa- 
rentheses): 2,709,600 (2,559,026) pairs of 
footwear, 436 (626) metric tons of soles and 
heels, 307 (282) tons of utility and con- 
veyor belting, 68 (43) tons of covered rolls, 
243 (204) tons of packings, 352 (317) tons 
of hoses, 129 (106) tons of raincoats, and 
1,925 (1,812) tons of other products. 

The whole industry consumed 4,861 long 
tons of natural rubber in 1951, 9 tons of 
synthetic rubber, and 220 tons of reclaimed 
rubber. In 1950 the figures were 4,566 tons, 
16 tons, and 187 tons, respectively. 

According to the Finnish Tire Importers’ 
Association, tire and tube imports into Fin- 
land in 1951 were as follows: 


{In units] 


Type Tires Tubes 
Passenger-car eat 55, 867 47, 097 
Truck and bus... 59, 270 49, 586 
Delivery van 649 285 
Motorcycle. 5 235 205 
Tractor 2, 635 2, 285 
Other 1, 258 1, 285 


NICARAGUAN MARKET FOR RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Stimulated by high rubber prices, collec- 
tion of rubber from wild rubber trees in 
Nicaragua was resumed in 1951. Exports 
were 167 long tons of which 153 tons went 
to the United States and 14 tons to El Salva- 
dor. In 1950 exports were only 7 tons, and in 
1948 and 1949 no rubber was shipped. In 
1944, during World War II, rubber exports 
had reached a high of 1,617 tons. 

Ponchos, raincoats, and rainhats are the 
only locally made rubber products, and this 
is a home industry. Consumption of rubber 
is estimated to be between 10 and 20 tons 
a year. 

Imports of rubber products into Nicaragua 
totaled 552,061 kilograms (1 kilogram = 2.2046 
pounds) valued at $754,235 in 1951 compared 
with 597,492 kilograms, valued at $660,062 in 
1950. The United States was the chief source, 
supplying 501,795 kilograms valued at 
$668,265 in 1951 as against 543,786 kilograms 
valued at $598,241 in 1950. 

The chief imports were tires for passenger 
cars, trucks, tractors, and other vehicles. In 
1951, tire imports amounted to 338,747 kilo- 
grams valued at $514,210, of which the United 
States supplied 297,541 kilograms valued at 
$446,162. Total number of tires imported was 
16,171, of which 11,160 came from the United 
States, 1,963 ($25,311) from the United 
Kingdom, 1,100 ($1,143) from the Nether- 
lands, 880 ($9,224) from Germany, 669 
($17,896) from Italy, 144 ($7,001) from 
Canada, 133 ($3,798) from France, and 122 
($3,675) from other countries. 

If value per unit is calculated it can be 
seen that the larger tires come from the 
United States and Canada. 

A large market exists for smaller-sized tires 
for small European cars, and for high- 
pressure tires for motorcycles and bicycles, 
few of which are of United States origin. 


Soaps, Toiletries 


Costa Rica’s SoAP OUTPUT AND IMPORTS 


Costa Rica’s production of soap averaged 
4,325 metric tons annually in the period 
1948-51, according to trade sources. Imports 


of laundry and toilet soap and special soap 
products were higher in the period 1947-51 
than in the war years 1942-46. The annual 
average was 280,143 kilograms and 177,594 
kilograms, respectively. The greatest in- 
crease was in special items such as liquid 


soap, detergents, soap powder, and shaving 
soap. 


Textiles 
ABACA PRODUCTION AND EXPpoRrTSs, 
PHILIPPINES 
Philippine abac& production totaled 


261,462 bales (of 278.3 pounds each) during 
the first 3 months of 1952 compared with 
291,043 bales for the corresponding quarter 
in 1951. The decline in production may be 
attributed to the drop in prices, the at- 
traction of other crops, results of overstrip- 
ping during 1951, and unfavorable weather 
conditions. 

During the first 3 months of 1952, exports 
of abaca totaled 220,189 bales, of which the 
United States and Territories took 95,824 
bales; the United Kingdom, 37,098; and Ja- 
pan, 26,410. 


HENEQUEN-FIBER INDUSTRY, YUCATAN, 
MEXICO 


Deliveries of henequén by the producers 
in Yucatan, Mexico, to the State-controlled 
cooperative, Henequeneros de Yucatan, to- 
taled 113,972 bales (of 408 pounds each) 
during the first quarter of 1952, compared 
with 92,042 bales during the corresponding 
quarter of 1951. The increase may be at- 
tributed to more favorable weather condi- 
tions, maturing of new plantings, and with- 
holding of December production by pro- 
ducers in anticipation of an increase in 
price. This increase amounting to approx- 
imately 35 percent was announced on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1952. 

Total exports of henequén fiber, all to the 
United States, amounted to 13,500 bales 
during the first quarter of 1952. 










FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from p. 24) 


Indonesia. Buyers from the Middle and Far 
East as well as Latin America were also pres- 
ent. The visit of a group of leading per- 
sonalities in Government trade and industry 
from Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela was of special interest. 

The first 2 days of the Fair were so-called 
Export Days, when only foreign buyers were 
admitted. It is reported that visitors from 
more than 30 countries visited the Fair on 
those days. 

The next Royal Netherlands Industries 
Fair will be held September 2-11, 1952. 
Data on either the 1952 Spring or the forth- 
coming Fall Fairs may be obtained from 
United States representatives: W. Kaars 
Sypestein, 422 Natchez Street, New Orleans 
12, La.; J. P. Bourdrez, 61 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.; and D. Koetser, 417 Market 
Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 


South Africa Industrial Show 
Welcomes Foreign Participation 


The Thirteenth Industrial Exhibition will 
be held in Pretoria, Union of South Africa, 
August 30 to September 6, 1952, under the 
auspices of the Northern Transvaal Cham- 
ber of Industries, P. O. Box 933, Pretoria. 
It is sponsored by the South African Fed- 
erated Chamber of Industries, the Steel and 
Engineering Industries Federation of South 
Africa, and the City Council of Pretoria. 
The primary purposes of the Exhibition are 
to stimulate interest in and to illustrate the 
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industrial activities of South Africa, provide 
facilities for the exhibition of goods to en- 
courage sales, and promote the knowledge 
of South African products and the proc- 
esses of their manufacture. The Secretary 
of the Northern Transvaal Chamber of In- 
dustries has indicated that although the Ex- 
hibition is primarily local in character and 
national in interest, foreign exhibitors will 
be welcome. 

No particular attempt was made to en- 
courage other than South African indus- 
trialists to provide exhibits at the 1951 
event, but British, French, and German firms 
were represented, and certain American 
products, such as heavy earth-moving ma- 
chinery, were exhibited through local agents. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Office of the Commercial Coun- 
selor, Embassy of the Union of South Africa, 
3101 Massachusetts Avenue, NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Dates for Istanbul 
Exposition Advanced 


The 1952 Istanbul Exposition in Turkey 
will open on June 21, 1952, and will be held 
for 1 month. This period is in advance of 
the time previously set and announced in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 
26, 1951. 

Also contrary to the previous announce- 
ment, the 1953 Istanbul Exposition, now 
scheduled for May 29 through June 29, will 
not be publicized as an international fair. 
Foreign countries will not be asked to par- 
ticipate as such; however, the participation 
of foreign firms will be welcomed and en- 
couraged. Part of the present plans for the 
1953 event call for the organization of group 
visits from foreign countries to the Fair. 

Further data on the 1952 and 1953 events 
-may be obtained either directly from Halit 
Gileryiis, Manager, Istanbul Exposition, Is- 
tanbul, Turkey; or through the Office of the 
Commercial Counselor, 3511 Ordway Street, 
NW., Washington 16, D. C. 
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tion and maintenance in the Province of 
Guayas and to some extent, also, in the 
Province of Los Rios. The Comite de Viali- 
dad is an autonomous, semipublic institu- 
tion financed by receipts from special taxes 
and by grants from the National Govern- 
ment. Provincial and municipal govern- 
ments and other autonomous agencies, such 
as the Santa Elena Improvement Board, also 
have responsibilities for highway construc- 
tion and maintenance. 


Regrouping of Indian Railways 


The Government of India announced on 
April 23, 1952 that the Sealdah Division of 
the former East Indian Railway would be 
merged with the Eastern Railway instead of 
with the North Eastern Railway, as previ- 
ously proposed. At the same time, the Gov- 
ernment held that the decision to transfer 
the Allahabad Division of the old East In- 
dian Railway to the Northern Railway, with 
headquarters in Delhi, would remain un- 
altered. 

These decisions were reached after pro- 
longed discussions on the proposed changes. 

During these discussions spokesmen re- 
portedly pointed out that the regrouping 
plan as regards the Allahabad and Sealdah 
Divisions would dislocate traffic in export 
commodities, such as jute and tea, and 
would result in undue hardship for railway 
labor. 

Accepting in part West Bengal’s argument, 
the Government agreed to merge the Seal- 
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dah Division in the Eastern Railway, which 
has headquarters in Calcutta. Regarding 
the Allahabad Division, however, the Gov- 
ernment concluded that no case was made 
out in the inter-State conference on April 
19 or by the various organizations of rail- 
way labor or by any other public body for 
altering the original plan, and decided, 
therefore, that that Division would be trans- 
ferred to the Northern Railway. West Ben- 
gal was assured by the Government that the 
retention of the above two divisions in the 
respective railways would not interfere with 
coal movements, for which the Northern 
Railway would provide 1,000 empty cars every 
day. Further, in order to ensure maximum 
condition and efficient movement of traffic 
between the Calcutta area on the one hand 
and North Bihar, North Bengal, and Assam 
on the other, the Government has decided 
to establish three special liaison offices—one 
each at Calcutta, Moghalserai, and Pandu— 
under the direct control of the Railway 
Board. 

With the inclusion of the Sealdah Division 
in the Eastern Railway, the route mileage of 
that railway will be 5,667 and the Northern 
Railway, to which the Allahabad Division 
is transferred, will have a route mileage of 
5,950. The North Eastern Railway will have 
a route mileage of 4,760. 


Aviation Developments in 
Honduras During 1951 


One of the projects of major importance 
undertaken during 1951 in Honduras was the 
lengthening of Toncontin airfield in Teguci- 
galpa. It is hoped that the project, being 
constructed with the technical assistance of 
the United States Military Mission, will be 
completed in the latter part of 1952. Four- 
engine aircraft will then be able to use this 
airfield. 

In 1951 the Servicio Aéreo de Honduras, 
S. A. (SAHSA) airfield at San Pedro Sula was 
enlarged and lengthened to accommodate 
planes of Transportes Aéros Nacionales 
(TAN), which line serves the route Teguci- 
galpa-San Pedro Sula-Habana-Miami. Also, 
a new airport was opened in Trujillo. This 
airfield is approximately 600 meters in length 
and wide enough to accommodate several 
planes. 

Additional services inaugurated during 
1951 were those of TACA International’s be- 
tween Tegucigalpa and New Orleans, with 
stops at San Pedro Sula and Belize, British 
Honduras. Authorization was granted in 
February of that year to TAN airlines to carry 
passengers on its Tegucigalpa-San Pedro Sula- 
Habana-Miami route. Transportes Aéreos 
Centroamericanos (Honduras) also instituted 
additional passenger and cargo service be- 
tween Tegucigalpa and the western portion 
of Honduras, regular scheduled flights be- 
tween Tegucigalpa and the north coast ports 
and several additional points in the Depart- 
ment of Olancho. SAHSA, Pan American 
Airways’ affiliate in Honduras, opened new 
landing fields and was busily engaged in 
renovating existing landing facilities. 

In November 1951, the Honduran Govern- 
ment authorized domestic airlines to increase 
their passenger and cargo rates. This in- 
crease averaged 18 percent. 


British Television 
Developments 


The demonstration of a further use of 
television was reported recently in the Lon- 
don press. The first private commercial tel- 
evision link in Britain, between the White- 
hall branch of a well-known bank and its 
pay department and ledger department about 
10 miles away, was shown working. The 
equipment was developed by Pye. Ltd., and 
the television camera used for the demon- 
stration was a new small one, little larger 
than the usual 16-mm. cine-camera. The 
radio link operated on a wave length of about 
15 cm., and the British 405-line standard for 


picture definition was used. Transmission 
power was stated to be about half a watt, 
The London office received life size, or larger, 
pictures of documents such as ledgers or 
checks placed under the camera at the 
branch office. By remote control, using a 
Post Office line which also carried any con- 
versation between the two offices, the officia] 
demonstrating the link was able to view any 
part of the document. 

The London papers are carrying articles 
describing television reception at Alexandra 
Palace, in London, of pictures transmitteq 
from the Eiffel Tower, in Paris, during the 
final tests preliminary to the Franco-British 
television programs to be broadcast simul- 
taneously in both countries July 8-14. The 
tests were judged successful; the pictures 
were converted from the French standard 
of definition, 819 lines, to the British 405-line 
standard. The line structure of the picture 
is hidden by the technique known as “spot 
wobble,”’ which broadens the lines; the pic- 
ture is then retelevised, using a normal 
camera working on the British system. Ex- 
act synchronization in this system of conver- 
sion is of vital importance. 

The whole operation is being conducted 
technically, artistically, and financially, as 
a combined undertaking between the British 
Broadcasting Corporation and Radio-diffu- 
sion et Television Francaises. The pictures 
will be carried from Paris over radio links, 
and sections of coaxial cable and broadcast 
by all B. B. C. television stations. (There 
is no immediate proposal to relay British 
television pictures to Paris.) French equip- 
ment, supplemented by British, will be used 
as far as Cassel, near St. Omer, and British 
apparatus onward. From Cassel the pictures 
travel to Alembon, near Calais, and then in 
a 40-mile channel jump to Swing Gate, near 
Dover, to Wrothan and then to London. 


Higher Telegraph Rates 
Effective in Nigeria 


New, higher telegraph rates for internal 
cables went into effect in Nigeria and the 
British Cameroons on April 1, 1952. The 
rates are as follows: 

Ordinary rates—first 9 words, 1s.; each 
additional word, ld. 

Urgent rate—first 9 words, 2s.; each addi- 
tional word, 2d. 

A supplementary, flat charge of 6d. is to 
be charged for telegrams sent on Sundays 
and public holidays. 


International Airport Being 
Constructed in Singapore 


Work was started on a multimillion-dollar 
international airport in Singapore on March 
21, 1952. The new airport is badly needed, 
as the present airport at Kallang is unable 
to accommodate aircraft larger than Con- 
stellations. 


Air France Inaugurates 
Weekly Flight Between 
Lisbon and Luanda 


A weekly round-trip flight from Lisbon, 
via Paris, Algiers, and intermediate points 
has recently been inaugurated by Air France. 

In all likelihood there will be little demand 
in flight between Luanda and Lisbon, as the 
fare is 12,680 angolares ($443.36) one-way, 
as compared with 11,410 angolares ($398.95) 
charged by SABENA and Pan American Air- 
ways, which are the two competing lines. 
(The counterattraction offered by Air 
France is the 3 days in Paris on the north- 
bound run, during which time expenses for 
hotels and meals are paid by the company.) 
The flight, however, may prove popular with 
travelers to and from Paris, for which flight 
the fare is 12,259.70 angolares ($428.66). 
Also, the customary international baggage 
allowance of 30 kilograms is afforded. 
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